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and ſcholiafts on the Iliad, have 
ed uimaſt di 
no pains in their expoj 2071S 0 
poem, and have been ſo 


N 
of the work itſelf, which they thought 
to be more than human, that they ſeem 
generally to have eſteemed the author 


of it an inſpired perſon," and that he. 


wrote, as Plato ſpeaks, nigh i= 


ſappoed infpiraion. Jo far. awed and 


ſatisjad them, char they heist mo f, 
endeavoured 


ance 10 ac 


ther, nor ever 


count front natural cauſes for this bis 5 


great ſuperiority over all other poets: 


but the late author of the * into 
he 


a3 


pence, and. ſpared 
"that divine 


herein - 
as fer als greateſt part ts ſatiefy the = 
moſt inguifitive and curious readers + * 


PREFACE. 


PHE ancient critics, comment atori; + 


Her 


before ? 


CY 
* 
71 
— * 
3 0 
. 
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PREFACE 


© li Jud Gritin_þ fangs: & 


' ventured to go a_ fiep further, and to 
Pei, „ by what fate ant! diſpoßtiom 
: WU ching K has h ene 


d chat none 
* Have Gquafled him in eit poetry far 


* two thoukand fever hundred yeafs, 
un chte tie Vinde be wrote; nor Atty, 


& that we 2 gg 


rel him 


Aid ute = ohis OW | 
* . char e "of his. \hook, 1 d 1 
Ma. Refer "he rann fon fuller fariſſ 


fou bevein, #6 fam aß the nohole 


of what ze bas ford in the: following, 


nner, e ius f Oe be) have we | 
& rum over Homer's advantages from 
gars aud! education; we have ſur- 


© veyed che {matt where he Was 
* Porn: we haveconfideres the n. 
«& m3 of His country, Its unguuge and 


O. 


1. 2. "FP: 289. 


4 2 oo and have found from ie g 


; d nature"; 


: 


Wee 


REFA GE. 


nls of things, and their conflatit 8 


4. effet that che) were all in the 


11 happieſt temper for deſcription and 
vc We have gone further and 


„ Wend hm ier ds 57ers ahh 


— his" vn plojenent,, and manner 
of he, and found them of the 


a Ren ee and bendeney! MMW 


« account for the wide knowledge 
n that appears 


<< throughout his works, we have 


looked abroad, and found foreign 


i countries affording the happieſt op- 
< portunities man's heart could with, 
Poetic improvement 3 their joint 


tc for 
& efforts we have found verified in de- 
"— and in the numbers of 
e ſhining images, natural alluſions, and 


0 „ bim to his bigh ſtation, if che no. 
IPOS A4 2 


— 


bees tales that grace his writ- 
But take them all together, 
. Nee | 


PREFACE: 


t Neſt fubjef, that ever 6 the 
. fancy of a poer had nes n 
"uk his happineſs”. YER 

eee EE EE, 
ceaſed, and the opinion of his book being 
it -..' of heavenly origin chaſed away, and. the - 
1 whole. found and ſbeum to be the product 
| } only of the greateſt genius aided by the 

|  Gappieft concurrence:of natural cauſes. 
Bu thoizgh the miracle be ceaſed, the 
3 bigh admiration of the ſuperiority of bis | 
1 genius, and of his real and moſt. trunſ-— 
cendent worth and excellence as à poet, 
| will ever remain with all judicious and 
i . candid readers: and as all ages paſt 
if. Gave been firuck and 8 with 
4 the wonderful charms and beauty of his 
poetry, and have felt and owned the 
bigheft pleaſure and delight in the per- 
vi wal of it ; and have been fully con- 
FF - winced ae of his having been poſ- 
* fed * all * of this principal 
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PREFACE 


all poſterity, as well as the. preſent age, 
| (ſo long as the. Janguag 
wrote ball be — partake of. the 


ſame. exquiſite. pleaſure and delights... 


| One perſon + indeed has ariſen, who, 


in a manner neuer An. enen | 
e arbor 


Let bs remember" (faps 
* The Enquity, 


&c.) what it is that gives os 


** ſuch perpetual . pleaſure in reading the Mad. 


> Thar makes yu fart or che pas @f thy raed 
and fills us with anxiety and wonder, 
not the beautiful —— = 


<* eyen the rage and ardor of the baitles;) but | 


«thoſe bigb firokes of charafr, that every where 
* occur, and are conſtantly preſenting us with 
% new ſentiments of the human heart, ſuch as 
<< we expect, and from our own, experience feel 
eren Theſe can never miſs their aim: 

„ they at once charm the fancy with images, 


e and fill the underſtanding with reflection: = 


< they intereſt every thing that is human about 


us, and go near to agitate us with the fame 
* paſſions as we ſee repreſented in the moying 


e ſtory. —p. 312, 313- 


| + Abbe Terracon : fee his Critique cranlaed | 
hs 


W E 5 


in which. 1 5 


1 . 
= 
«at : 
, 
- % 
- 
- 


2x 5 ne 5 
— 


Yo!” npplaige, a0 wrde very" largely | 
i, und cen ene i overs 

12 dong" eNtablihed errut of he 
nnn | 
1 ee Roth with Why bleme | 
F and faults, thatabound in the Ziad, 
| BY « ſuch AS: the. indignity of che cba. 

| | bing, of lu Meret, Bec." finice, 

15 EY & {continues A all authors, he- | 

1 44 ther ancient or modern, Wheever 
poke of Humer ate full either of 
«formal and ,exprefs cenſures and 
5 condemmations, or of ſtrained and | 
; « unnatural Ae and vindica 
1 him on this head — And 
ic further tells us, we mult neceſſarily 


il .___ &%,onclude from an infinite number 
[| e of | patticular-obſervativhs, be ſhall 
1 ws make i in the courſe of the following 

| 1 DEED * P. 79. of the tranſlation of his preface. . -4 Z 

_ . 1. 2 „ Dif- 


A AR 


« te 
rc confuſed and irregular imagination, 


« and that in whatever age he had 


lived this fault would me e 
ie ' RAE 1 qehwgthar.v\oe gh 


Neu be faults bi hepa Banks 


bit "for here, "are the" ndignity of the 


charatttrs 3f By god, und the Bu 
and inzquality of the tbaratters of Bir 


men, and particularly of bis principal D 


hero, at muy be ſeen "more fully in Bis 
work ar large: Zur as theſe objeftions 
are occafionally obviated"in "the courſe 


df the following Diſſer«ativnc, and more 
particularly and fully in the" fifteenth 
ſection, wherein 1 confer the batile 


of the gods 'as deſcribe in the twenty 
firſt book. be Hliad,T'pre/ume what 
is therein advanced may prove an an- 
fer to the principal objettions contained 


in this Critique, at the ſame time that . 
it OD removes other objeftions, and We 
We 


- 


4 


gee indignity of the characters of 


of. the charatters of t. the men, and par- 
icularly of the incipal hero. of the J 


the religion of. Greece. at the time of 


ill I think fully acquit the poet ( whoſe 
,  froper buſineſs it certainly was, not ta 


of ag and men 1 as be found) of 


ee apt was "the ee be times for 
| the purpoſes of poetry, that Homer's gods continue 5 
to be the gods of poetry to this very day. 


— 


P R E F A C K. 
difficulties that preceding. commentators | 
and critics have left upon our hands in 


their © ſeveral defences of this poem: 
far as it will therein he ſeen that tbr 


tbe gods, and badnefs . and inequality 2 


poem, bad. 4 faundation in the re- 
ecived, or even eſtabliſhed | opinions of 


the Trojan Warn, and i in the real man- 
ners of the very perſons and heroes 
deſcribed i 174 the Iliad; 3 theſe reflection 3 


invent, but male uſe of ſuch cbaractert 
the. 


My 80 The charaQers of his men were like wiſe e a 
LS propos 


NBA 


the above impututions and ſevere con 
fares; and may, as J obſerved, "be © 
thought a ſuſſitient anſwer to the prin 
cipal objeftions of bis book: and all ids 
ſuppoſed irregularity in conſequetice- of 

theſe ill. grounded cenſures "imputed ib 
the imagination of thi poet, will aſſo 
propereſt that could be for his uſe as 4 put - 
Such a convention of princes ( ſays the author of 


« the Enquity, Ac.) from different countries and 
* ſoils, but all ſpeaking the ſame language, fur- 


„ niſhed him with great materials, and hindered == 


* him from attempting an inpalſbility: I mean 
<< the feigning or forming new imaginary charafters, 
« without originals from which he might copy them. 
** The flouriſhing condition of Greece at that time? 
the great number of principalities, free cities, 
<« and growing republicks, ſent forth an aſſembly 
* of een, the world could hardly match ever 

<< ſince, The Grecians themſelves confeſſed, that 
< their country, when moſt .poliſhed and ms 

proved, had never ' produced ſo many free 
<« natural characters, not tainted. with politics, 
nor moulded by /aws, nor effeminated_ by. 
9 „ ae and for that reaſon, balf dified thoſe 
very perſons, whom they knew at the fame 
2 to be Nr 313% 


we 


A I— ﬀ 0 — — = — ,E ˙¹ ! ⁰ — WW ⁰K m oO 


ing moon: Way opinions. „ gg 
mate of, and. nat. from bis 4 
mind,. ar way of tbhi¹% g 
Aud as 10 his further eee Þ 5 
the counſe. of bis bool, that the t 
jet of the bad. is. without affion;. 
and that the poet has choſen 4 ; 
inſtead — — 2 
Achilles ; which engaged and detained 
ki in a. flat of, actin and. indos |: 
knee: 10 all this F. in the wordt 
of the maſt excellent critic Boll , 
* that no one ſhould. be ſurpriſed: ar 
« Homer's way of e g hinfelf 
ce in his. fiuſt Words ; 1 
* de fings the deadly anger of Ab. 
« < Jes.;, nas think rr TD this an- 
<« Sor as the ſubject of his poem. He 
i | & would not then have made the re- vu 
1 4 hearſal of an adio, but of a 72 3 


— 


** Chap. 4. "+ B. 3. chap. 3. „ 
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PRRFHRAGR 
« fit; We ate not ted hops. * 
« Gace in truth he hamſelf does not? 
cc He ſahe he ſings the anger which 
e had. been the ;eauſecof- for much 
„ {laughter, among the Gral an 
« of ſo many: brave men's deaths... He 
e propoſes. an ation then, and nat a 
| « mere, paſſon, ſor the ſubjock of hi 
* _ and an r i a "we 
4 Achilles” - * 
. 3 4 iz : * : 
© moſt. ſhart and ſingle ſubject that 
79 | 
'% councils, ſpeeches, battles, and epi- 1 
„ſodes of all kinds, than ae to be 
found even in thoſe poems whoſe 
9 ſchemes are of he: utmoſt latitude 


2 K 
* 


- dried on with * moſt vehement 


eee Fifi day. ( 
Valet pofitions, ill-grounded reflections, 
and exaggerated cenſurer againſt ſe- 
veral particular parts of our au- 
be found, that will care 1 gibs them- 


with tbe reader's excuſe for  theſe-wery' . 
few obſervations upon an author, 6] 


* ** 1 C E. 
The ach is hur- 


£ ſpirit, and its whole duration em- 


Laftly; as. to bis many leſſer mali. 


thor's- work,” I believe *hartlly any will 


| ſelves the trouble of going through t 
thole.of them : but I hope I may meet 


has. appeared ſo bardy as to'endeavour” 
wholly 10 overturn um of tht 
character per + poetic world : and 
_ which it 45+the defign of > the- "aqua. 
N hag to vindicate. | 


"0 Tecon 


4. my 


PRDPAGE 


- 
\ ww — ond 
8 
anot the former : and I - 
be/peak — —-— 
r — 9 
* 5, Candidus (&e; elle. 4 
ing hs Fur yen th 
1 for che n he, as 
— 
2 nien bf. .the * * 
„the the beſt Philoſopher in laid 
— a — 


formerly, that | 
to believe : 
by © 12 eee 


3 PREPNOE 
F 6 wee de. buſy, without bridging 
« R and 

4 has ſcarce any thing to do in the 

beſieged, but never taken, I ſay, i 

« all theſe defects give me the greateſt 

. difguſt. I have aſked ſome ſcholars |. 

if they peruſed him with as little 

4 pleaſure as IT'did ? thoſe who were 
any way ingenuous profeſſed to me 

5 « 'that they could not keep the book 

. jn their hands; but that they were 

_ © obliged to give it a place in their 

« libraries, as a monument of anti- 

« quity, for the ſame reaſon as they 

<« do old ruſty medals ; n, node * 

<« will take for none. 

Strange cenſures 3560 and fn 4 . 

oer of a ſerious anſwer Ye a. 

tentive reader of Homer muſt - baue 
3 chat the battles in 4. Iliad 

3 are 


P'WBF/A{C/E: 


are fo far from'reſembling each other, "0 


that all of tbem are of a different caf 1 


and turn, and continually riſe obove 
each other in the variety 7 the incidents 


and the importance of the action 
throughout the whole; Mr. Pope; 


in the org avs ves = 1 
Iliad, 'has the following full obſervation 
purpoſe — Nothing (ſays be} 


to this 


*« is ſo 2 as the deſcriptions 


of the battles, which take up no 
cc leſs than half the Jliad, and are 


« ſupplied with ſo vaſt a variety of 
ce incidents, that no one bears a like- 


zn nene, ſuch different 


© kinds of deaths, that na-ewo'hewoes 


are wounded in the ſame manner: 


c and ſuch a profuſion of noble ideas, 
e that every battle riſes above the 


« laſt in greatneſs, n and con- | 
« alen * | SE 
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cepting bis runſom and reluang hip 
daughter, by immediately laying waſte 
be whole Grecian army-with a plagues 
And it is obvious that Jupiter's promiſs 
ahh, made 10 the goddeſs Thetis, in 

- the firſt bool, of rovenging the in 
dignity done Achilles y Agamems 
non in taking hit fair and favourith 


— 
I — oO — — 
N. . 
* » 
- 


r 
” - 


PREFACE: 
"A to bir next» protence, © that bis 


®©-pods are always buſy wirbout brings. 
«. ug any thing to a decifionr' be is 
„ in the firfl 


Soc, Apollo revenges the inſult dm 
his * by Agamemnon in not u. 


taptive Briſeis away from him by force, 


and of bumbling the Grecians for that. 
Very. purpoſe, is effettually brought tt. 
| Paſs by the Trojans, in - purſuance of 
| bis will and aid, firft driving the Gre. 
Clans from the: plain, after Achilles y 
— ſeceſſion, and next breaking and forcing. 


Fovir way through he wall, which 4 


1 L bad 
. * 4 « i a 
* 7 


ö 


ro their very ſhips :—and fo many 


frength and vigor into them, or the like, 


BF; 


ASST. 


PRBFA CE. 


bad built as 6 ſafeguard „ tir flat 


are the inflarces of the - gods and. god- 
deſſes effettually aiding and reſcuing 
their favourite heroes in the time of - 
action, by infuſing new and uncommon 


and ſometimes oven ſaving them from - 
certain deſirufion, by carrying them 
in a cloud quite out of the field of 
battle, gbut it would. be but a needleſs 
taſt ro cite them particularly : ſo that 
this pretence alſo of | the gods inability 
1 ö 
———— 4 Hat bi 
« Helen, who #3 the ſubjef? of the war, 


zur ftarce any thing to db in the 1 


„ whole pizcr 1” an anſwer may be ſeen 
in Mr. Pope's note on the 165th line | 
of bis tranſlation of - the third book, 


where 


85 = R E Fac E. 1 
1 be tell us on. her approaching. 
the: walls of Troy where Priam \/at 
with bis counſellors obſerving the Gre 
cian leaders belom on the plain, that 
« the following part, where we haue 
« the firſt ſight of Helena, is what 
he cannot think inferior to any in 
& the poem, The reader (be obſerves) 
64 has naturally an averfion to this 

_ &, pernicious beauty, and is apt enough 
4 to wonder at the Greeks for en 
* deavouring to recover her at ſuch 
an expence. But her amiable be- 
« haviour here, the ſecret wiſhes that 
te ariſe in favour of her rightful lord, 
« her tenderneſs for her parents and 


e relations, the relentings of her ſoul 


« for the miſchiefs "Tre beauty had 
been the cauſe of, the confuſion 
«« ſhe appears in, the veiling her face, 


, and dropping a tear, are particulars 
«HH beautifully. natural, as to make ' 


« every 


E. 


8 


— 


« himlell, inclined to forgive at Lea — 
« if not to love her. 3 yo 


their mouths with! that very views 
« we excuſe her no more than Pans 8 
« does himſelf, .and all thoſe. who felt 


EB: K 8 0 S . © & © & | 


25-5 8 


PREFACE 
« every reader, uo leſs than Mas 


« wards confirmed in this 
« by the ſentiment of che old coun- 

ce ſellors upon the tighit of her, which 
ce one would think Homer put into 


« the calamities ſhe occaſioned, and 


this regard for her is heightened | ; 
« by all ſhe ſays of herſelf: in which 1 | 


« there is ſcarce a word that is not big 


„ with repentance and good nature. 


And I may further" add; foe always 
appears throughout the poem, ohen 
introduced at ſpraking' or acting any | 
thing, in the ſame modeſt, repentum, 


„ n ee 
(b. 2. v. 426.) and ſpeech to Hefor (b. 6. v. 344.) 


and 4 at at. ny en 


v. 76². ; { 2 


e 
"es i the Such dd 
| Antenor propoſe the delivering ler up 
to the Greeks in order 1 put un e 
| to the war) fo far incline 16 Prien 
will, as not to conſent. 10 give her aß 

| und thus is the war continued fill ih. 
5 reſpet? 10 | ber, and "evidently ar I 
ua the js tanje oft figs of Trop! 


Moth we reg DENIED: 
And laftly,. as 40 the - giver 
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PREFACE. 


abe pour frequeritly tells ad. wad the. whe; 
dgſencr of Fro. and conſequently with. 
his wn daa the. pe of Da. 
the city nd able x0 Boles rt 
the ſuperior "forte. af. abe Grecians : 
and to this cinrumſance Virgil nani- 
feſtly alludas when he introduces Hec- 
tor is JOG of WW oy 
Deſendi - pulling, etiam hac defend | 
| fuiſſent. ö Kn. Lib. 2.—v. 291. 
Mur in ue in all that Pococurante 
bas advanced againſt the Iliad, in this 
book of V-lt-re's, found to be quite tri- 
fling ad Mg aff ; and evidently 
— calcu- 
eren Alle Serta hitadalf” (e b. 1. chap; 3. I 
towards the coneluſion:) and again (chap: 15.) 3 993 
Hector's death, or the deliverance of the Greeks, */ opt 


was indeed the true epic action, and. the prin- 


cipat ſubjeR, or ultimate deſign" and object\of 
the whole. © 1 | 8 
e en e. 
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caltulated, like the raft De. 
together with other + writings. of ibu 
looſe author, 20 depreciate human u. 


ture, arraign 1 minifter i 
the immorality, and indulge e un- 


happy ſceptical turn of 'the age. . 


leſs the cenſures he har as caſt (chap. 25. ok 
the moſt juſtly admired. poem of our on great 
poet: and theſe 1 ſhould alſo proceed rticus 
larly to obviate and diſprove here, did either the 
compoſe of a note, 1 -of dhis war 
permit We. 4 
* + See particularly his Micromegas, a "ol 
romance, being a ſevere ſatire upon- the * 
Phy, w and eee of mankind... 
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4 Oktober 1. 1785. | Oy" 
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4 f E! 2 | - hs 4 
1 1 e 18 eee 9 Ws 
{| 84 Pa Kine for Polyrdus, read Polyidus. p. 97. E. 
1 ＋ = 'Machaon, read the great Machaon. | 98. line 
_ laſt, 7 4 und Achilles 's ſending Patroclus, read found the 


ö cauſe of Achilles's ſending Patroclus, p. 10g. 1. 4. 2 to 

| f err read in r 

ot all before, r. all before him. Pe 138: "of 
for * read civilized ſtates. p- 144 8 
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note, * ki ſummons, read her ſummons. p. 5. 
fir on 8 W ne 
Fir and when, read only when. N 1155 *. 
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READER. 


| B: it he «a \. the are had ies 
diſtinc ways of writing: the Epiftolicy 
of alphabetical letters: the Hiero- 


a hl ARA A the objec the 


* --- Mi, - © 


.6 fi, and the Symbolic, which expreſſed them 
t by metaphor and allegory * ? now as this was 


the caſe, it cannot be doubted, when we conſider 
how much Homer has made uſe of Metaphors and 


Allegories thtoughout the [iad, but that he adopt=: 
which his 


ed herein the olic way. of writi 
travelling into Ab. ptobably taught him; and 


the uſe he found it of in the adornmient of his 
poem moſt Evidently encouraged him in the very 
free, noble, and maſterly application of it through - 


out the whole : inſomuch that I am fully ſatisfied 


his makiog uſe of Metaphors and Alegories ſo uni- 


verſally, is nothing elſe but the introduction of 


this ſymbolic way of writing; and in fine, that. 


the whole of the lad, reſpeting the Machinery 


dee an Eſay to prove the Chings we an Eg colody, | 


written in French by Monſieur de Gaigner, member of the 


Ra Academy of Belles Letters, &c- of 
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| ADVERTISEMENT: 3 


1 the Gods, js throughaut . 
balical : (and the hot ſuffic 
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ciently TI 
and attending to this natural and eaſy 'ſolutiong 
has run the critics, into. many forced, fanciful,” 
and abſurd defences*of the ſeveral parts of it g 
and by turns into as forced and unnatural cena | 
ſures :) thus at the firlf opening of the han we 
are told, that in evety thing .chroughour" the! 
whole, the will of Jove was fulfilled : "which is 
true only. in an allegorical, ſenſe, and accorgi | 
the ſymbolic way of wrigng and expreſſing, thing 
for his ſatisfying. Thetss's. requeſt in, the courſe 
the poem, and humbling the Gr, ans in 
honour her ſon, is Certainly only An alle gory. 
ſymbolic turn given £0 4 plain fag ; and Hit 
no more than the Tre rojans proved ſuperior to. the 
Greeks, now deſtitute of the aid Achilles, the 
ſon of Thetis,, and moreover, that 4 nemnon s 
raſh and uncautious ill treatment of him, w 
ſignally puniſhed in the natural courſe of things 
and that this is the ſenſe, clear of the Agen 
appears further and moſt evidently to be the ca 
from Jupiter's telling Juno (II. O, ver. 69, & 
that after the . of Hellor by the ſpear E. 
Achilles; that is, after all the natural and cone: 
quent misfortunes attending the r of Actolies, 
| by would redreſs the Grecians, an gr | 2 
. 150. Gs ay 70 krirra waklufs Tags 1 
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A \DVERT : SBMBNT. 


Ex eo .deingeps tempare ur a a0 
avertantur Trojani. a navibus DSN 


semper ego eum F: hes. uſque dum Adi 


| | $4 
pn 
itſelf, and all the precetling narration appears 


Er eee 


mies (whom therefore it is evident he never lite. 
rally aided) and let them take and ſack” Tyuy 
And the not conſideing the whole as being 
an allegorical. and bo’ deſcription of things, 
led many of the Ancients gu I ſuy, into — 
and , ne and n upon 


people, without giving up the reality and power 
of the gods, which the eſtabliſhed religion taught 


them to believe; and this therefore they dared 


not openly to gainſay in their uritings: and the 


Moderns, who are at liberty in chis particular, not 

underſtanding this ſymbolic garb, in which the 
whole is drefſed, ſeem moſt of them to have 
fallen into the. ſame error, and for. want of the 


have given up of defended without reaſon many 


nee | 


may 


now to be only. funbolie by Jupiter's telling Fund 
in plain terms, that after alf the natural ill effects 


would avenge the injured Grecians: of their ent- 


— * could not — it to the 


general and full view of his way of writing, to 
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map ät the ſame time bs thus 2 
for allegorically ; as being permitted Jupiter 
for à ſeaſon only in regard to men's free 'ageley; 
but not proved. 80 that to ſay all in a. few 
words, the plain ſtory of the Nad is that the 
anger and ſeceſſion of zebilles, and the want of hit 
aſſiſtance, O_o 
the affairs of the Grecians for about fifty days, but 
that upon his reconciliation and return to the 
army, they became ſuperior to the Trvjans, and 
drove them back into the city; and after the death 
of Heltor (who fell by Acbiiless ſpear) that through 
the aid of Jupiter they even ſacked and topk Tray: 
—— —— — ve eee on 
mall continuance, as is common in human, 
fairs, are finally removed and fully recompenlal 
by kind providence. And thus 
ment of the poet in the machinery — 
ſieen to be exceeding great, and the more! moſt 
exquiſite. 4 ee 
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Hence is he 1 e * 


rus— and hence is his .work ſty led pretiociſſi- 


mum humani animi dns Pp, And ſays 


Velleius Paterculus—Clarifimum Amen illuxit 


C7. Nein enn 90 8 
US. * 


ingenium ſine exemplo maximum qui magnitu- 


dine operis, et fulgore carminum, appellari poeta 


ſolus meruit: in quo hoc maximum eſt, quod 
neque ante inum, 9 "= W neque 
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6 CxtricAL Disszxrarions 


wit of man has ever been capable 


of producing in all ages of the world; 


and which EA regs och credit of 


giving immortality * to the action it 


relates: it will be Amed 


I apprehend, before I enter upon my 
intended defence of the ſeparate parts 


of it, firſt to prefix. ſore general ac- 
poſt illum, 5 imitary eum poltt, — 


Humeru. Car. Lib. 1. c. 5- 


Niſi Ilias extitiſſet (ſays Tull) idem wmull 
qui corpus Achillis contexerat, nomen etiam obs 
wiſſet. Pro Arch. Pert. T 

To the ſame purpoſe Herace— N 

Vixere fortes ante Aamemmo ng 

Multi, ſed omnes inacrymabiles * 


VUrgentur, ignotique longa 


Wen carent quia vate ſacro. 
| Lib. 4. o. 9 
Before great Agamemnon reigned” 
| Reigned Kings as great as he, and} brave," | 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contained, 
In the fmall compaſs of a grave. 


In endleſs night they ſſeep unwept, — 


bo Wo dar eee oi 


 Frantis. 
eOunt 
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„ Cut er Gb een Itbelg Mrwing ur 
3 what kind and rant it 36; ant Why it 
of | 7 7 ' : 

it 

* 

— Lee we es Bt 
& poet: who by 4 kind of innotent 


magit;, taifes from the dead, and 


brings upon tlie flage © theſe” very 
perſons who have done the action, he 


would repreſent : : he cautiouſly avoids 
ſpeaking much himſelf, but 2 


them ſpeak and act over again the 
ſame words and actions they ſpoke 
and did before; and in ſome fort tran- 
ſports His auditors. to the time when, 


*2,— 
3 
— 


9 and the place whirs, - the afin Ws 
. done: thus avoiding the deelaring 
5 | 

z to them in the plain ſimiple way of 


an hiſtorian, and even making ther 
witneſſes of it, and the action the 
| K 4 . af 
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diſcoverer * of itſelf. The ſubject of 
the poem muſt be great, inſrucire 
And ſerious, full of pleaſing admira- 
tion, and containing only one pin, 
cipal, adfion 1. to which . all 1 reſt 


di Princip al aim have conti 
. and have paſſed in a 1 
ſpace of time; not exce year 

N 17 N ths rexel beyond 


ob 1 chi ti 
f 7 Thi Homer ode hes bg 
tiſed of all poets, ſeeing he ſpeaks but little in 
his own perſon, but makes his perſonagis ſay or 
1 | the reſt according to Ns too berry 
_ _-. 0 p Ah ra we dCi rarity, 
| | — . ori Tay  wonſſiry, Un ayvu, 0 on 
v aurov.. : "Auer yap 97 roy Too) h νν 
Aba £ yp 281 ral rabra piper ie. O u 


* AN abr u 0 au @ yovigel|a, {1ph83]au 
d d xy Dade 6 0 Y x) cHaN At- 
20s, 490 8 40H YE A 2 I vun. c. 4. — and he 
adds other things that bave manners, which includes 
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gods and goddeſſes, and all allegorical perſons. 
＋ Denique ft.  quoduis., ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 

| Horat, De Art. Poet. 

4 Wis- other think! it * take up more 3 
| leſs - 
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ths time muſt be brought in by.way | 


of epiſads on ſome probable: and na- 


tural occaſion: thus will the artißcia ! 


order cut off the languiſbing and un- 
pleaſant incidents, and the intervals of 


time that are void of action, and 


which would hinder the continuity 


thereof: and by the lopping of theſe 
things will the poem have that conti- n 
nued and united force, Which is pro- 


per to make it run ſmoothly on, like 
one continued pure ſtream * through 
out the whole, and henge be re- 
pleniſhed with thoſe beauties which 
the general acrion itſelf is void of: 


leſs time, according to the nature of the adios it 
repreſenteth, provided it has continuity, and doth 
not encreaſe to a, length that is remarkable: ſo 
that, according to this opinion, there is no certain 
rule for the duration of the principal ation, but 
only this diſcretionary one. See Boſſn more 
fully, B. 3. c. 12. 
* Vehemens, et liquidus, i ſimillimus 
amni. Horat. 


the 


to Lord Verulam's fine and full de. 
ſeription of this ſpecies 


intelligent reader the whole of whit 


10 Crrielr Piss TATeA Ss 
che 25h alſo will heteby be the beter 


d he ought; will 'ea this means be 


and at full length. And further; 
1 cannot pretend to add afry thut 


' of kind f 
poetry, ſo will the laying before the 


De has ſaid upom narrative or herhit 
poetry, be undoubtedly, after theſe 
particulars, the moſt ſatisfactory 
ral account, that can poſſibly be lik 
given: as it moſt aptly and fully 
deſcribes the nature of epic or herai 
poetry; and will of courſe at the 
fame time place before our clear view 
and perfect fight, a true and full copy 


Ut pictura poeſis erit. Horat. de Art. Poet. 


of 


en rs ILIA D 27 
or pourtrait'of the Ilia itſelf: which 
is the greateſt" muſterpiece *-of th 
hig heſt and / moſt ' exalted”; ſpecies" of 
: and which moſt probably he 


had principally in his thoughts when | 
he penned it: his delineation, of it 


is as follows. . N ſays 
2 


* Hence un ud charter given of Hamer | 
by Theocritus— 
Tie a 4 Ang axuoar u er fre | 
Odros acid Agog. — | 
And hence Lucretin's high compliment 4 T 


Km Swift V4. 


—Graiz gentis decus—— | 


| + Narrative (or berbic) poetry, ſo far imirates 
kiſtory that it would be apt to deceive us did 
not the relation it gives of things exceed all 
probability and further we myſt add wich He- 
race, for the fuller deſcription of it | 


| Semper ad events ful, e 
Non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit; 1 
Deſperet tractata niteſters poſſe, relinquit : 

Ac ita nentitur, fit veris falſa remiſeet, © 
Primo ne medium medio na diſcrepe in W. wo 
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2 IR — 5 ina 10 this Mr of 
Poetry, may be ſeen from the few following general 
obſervations— The action of the Iliad is founded 
8 in the anger of Achilles, and begins in the nh 
Pear of the war, and in the moſt intereſting pant 
2 it according to this rule— And ſays Raps, 
4 Homer, has in the fable of his poem a moſt 
4 large and noble foundation to build upon: 
characters are greatly extended: he has more 
* grandeur, . and more of the ſublime than others, 
he paints things bettet, his images are more 
* finiſhed and perfect pieces: his reflection 
* have more morality in them, and are more 
<« ſententious : his fancy is richer and more preg» 
©. nant, his wit more univerſal ; he is maſter 
* in all profeſſions, poet, orator, philoſopher, | 
4 geographer, artiſan, as he leaſes : : he enter 
«* tains us with more variety in the management 
« of his fable: he has more of that impetuoit 
<« that raiſes and elevates the. fancy: his e 
e ſions have more life, more ſtrength and 
jn: them: he is of a more happy ranks 
„has more of the temper. and complexion of 
a poet than others: his verſes are more pom- 
e pous and ſtately ; they more delight n= 
p | 60 | 
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W IP 6 e nit He- 


40 of thoſe that endectiond the beauty of poetry, 
« with their number and cadence : he is more 


4 
* 
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The encomiums bn Homer,” us ſummed up u 


* Bacon de Aug. Lib 8. c. 13. — 
for Narrative poetry, or F you ae to call it 
Heroical, that (e you "unde it of the 


a moſt noble foundation, and which' makes much 
for the dignity of man's nature. For the ſenſible 
world being inferior in dignity to the rational 
ſoul : this poetry ſeems to give to human nature, 
what biſtory 'denjes it: 
with the ſhadows at leaſt of things, ne 
ſubſtance cannot be had. 


— 


her, 


ater- 


magnitude of things, 2 


that a more illuſtrious 
more perfect 
riety pleaſes the ſoul of man, than what it can 
any way find in mere nature, fince the fall. 


7 a EY AR. 


the ſubje of true hiſtory, are not of that am- 
plitude as to content the ſoul of man ; poetry is 
ready at hand to feign acts greater and more 


* 


£ 


"ON "Py ran. O 
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« natural, his gieateſt'art being to Sem without 
© painting vvery thing after nature.” my oy - 


Rapin, Comp. of Homer and Virgil. 82 . 


natter, not of % San @ be ed Hom . 


and to "ſatisfy the mind 


For if the matter be thoroughly a | 
a ſtrong argument may be drawn from 8 | 


goodneſs, and a more beautiful va- 


Wherefore ſeeing the acts and events, which are 


14 
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ing had ſtood wholly excluded. 
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telligas de materia, nam de. verſu] en 
a * prorſus _ excitata uh 


COS ering tre hikory rt, the FR 
eeſſes of actions, in no , wiſe _ proportionable, 90 
the merit af virtue and vice; ob Ne Gore it, 

exhibits iſſues and fortunes more agreeable to 
eſert, and more according to the law of pre: 
vidence. Seeing true hiſtory, by repreſenting 
achons and events mort ordinary. and leſs inter» 
changed, ſaſiates che mind of man; ap chear 


unexpetted, and full of eee "vari 
So that paetry ſerves and contributes not „ wy 


delight, but alſa to magnanimity and morality, 
Wherefore it may ſeem, and with reaſon t 
to partake of a kind of divinity, becauſe 
— and exalta the ſpirit wich high raptures, 
by proportioning the images of things to the 


deſires of the mind, not by buckling and bow- 
ing. the, mind to the nature of things, as reaſon 


= hiſtory do.. And by theſe allurements 
congruities, whereby it ſoaths the py. of 95 
joined alſo with conſort of mulick, 
may more ſweetly inſinuate itſelf, it E 
itſelf a way to eſteem, even in very rude times, 
and with barbarous nations, at other wk 


| Tranfated by Dr, | 


Heroicam appelare placer (nods Fe 


and refreſhes the ſame, chanting things rus oy. 
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5% lagſum, reperire ullo mado paſſin, 


us an 


oN TR HELIX D. Ig 
4 quod ad dignitatem humane 
nature in frienis ſbeclat. Cum en ; 
mundus enfibilis, fit. aum rational 
dignitate inferior, uidatur Poeſis hc 
humane nature (argiri, que. hiſtoria 
denegat ;  atgue anime. umbris. rerun 
uicungue {atisfaceres. cums: ſolida laben 
aun poſſint, Si quis enim acutins intrur 
ſbiciat, firms. ex poeſi ſumitur ar 
mentum, 
illuyfrem, ordinem magis per fackum, at 
var ietatem agi prlchram, anime bur 
manæ camplacere, quam in natura iſe, 


Buapropter cum res gelba et eventins, 
gui vere hiſtoria ſubjiciuntur,. nan ſumt 
endo; eines 
na, fiti ſatisfacioi, rel of. poeſis 


que falla . magis beraige. confingat + 
cum Moria verd ſucceſſus rerum, ti- 


nime pro memitit virrumam et ſcelerium 
narret; carrigit poeſis et eritut et for- 


F1114S 


tudinem rerum magit 
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tunds- ſecundum nerita, er et lege nes 
meſeos, exbiber cum e 
vid rerum ſatierate et fimilitulline, un 


me bumamæ faftidio ſit; reficit eum 


poeſis; inerpectata er varia ei viciſſ 
| — Canens. Aus 2 


a pn . er ad mil 
conferat. "Quare et merit) etiam dri 
 nitatis purnierhr wille poſe; quid af 
num erigit, ei in ſublime rapit; f 
rum fimulachru ad animi aifederis at: 
commodando, non animum 'rebus "(quod 
ratio. facit er bifloria) Jubmirtendh 
Atque bit quidem illecebris, er congritt- 
tate, quo animum humanum” demultet, 
addite etiam comſorrio mufices, unde 
fuavins infinuari Nr 0 aditum fibi 
n ef honors Ju e 


A % \ J N 1 W 
"ID , 


5 | According to Horace oblerraon— * 


Er prodeſſe volint et'deleftart pre. Pitt 
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on TU TILTA D. 7 
Rn et apud nationes barba- 
ras. 5 alir unc ir inæ prorut ev- 
cluſ# Aan. —And T may add that the 
Thad of Homes ſo aptly deſeribed, 
and fully characterized in the whole 
of this account of pie or heroic 
poetry, was not more the delight 
and admiration. of. the un 6 
and boiſterous ages in which it aroſe, 
and which it ſo greatly. and power- 
fully helped to render more tracta- — 
ble and oourteous than it has been in | 
all ſucceeding and more civilized ages 
of the moſt accompliſhed philoſo— 
phers, princes, heroes and prieſts, 
common-wealths and kingdoms , 


Sanctum Pole mami 2 unguam barbaria 
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- violavit. Saxa et ſolitutines voce reſpondent, voti 

3 ſepe immanes cantu fleftuntur, atgue confiſtunt : nos 
I f#tuti rebus optimis, non poctarum voce e 


Tull. pro Arch. Post. . 
+ Haurgus firſt brought them into ame ben 
Ma, in order to civilize the minds of his young 
B common- 
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| were afrerwards digeſted into one uniform poem 11 


| ander the Great. Afterwards they were honours- 


4 ne, ieee ene 


even down to the preſent. time 


common- wealth at Laced.emon: and Fro: 
they ſoon paſſed, as adies, all over Gree: 
but we find theſe-Teparate parts thus ſung abqut, 


_ Athens : and from thence copies were carrikd a 
far as Syracuſe in Sicily: Ariſtatle ſet forth 1 
edition of it at Maredon to pleaſufe A 


bly received in Aigypt by the Ptolemies. . And we 

find that even editions got into Syria, and vario 
parts of Ala. And Eyfathius makes mention yl 
Maſſoletick and Syneptick copies. And there! ” 
even Indian and Perfian verſions of them. 
when the Crret tongue became a favourite 
guage at Rome, the books of Homer became molt 
* and lly admired there: and have 
the —— 1 r of all 
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T OW the abe ch of | 
the ft and beff of poets given 
to Homer by the ableſt and moſt ju- 
dicious critics. in every age fince the 
Iliad appeared in the world; makes it 
needleſs for me to attempt any thing 
further in ſupport of . ſo. univerlally 
eſtabliſhed a reputation: and indeed 
the utmoſt ſtretch of human imagina- 
tion could not eafily furniſh any finer 
or more finifhed' encomĩums than have 
already been given by the ancients and 
moderns on his Thad. But the high- 
eſt and moſt tranſcendent compliment 
upon this poem, may be ſeen in the 
great Milton's poem intitled Paradiſe 
regained ; and I the rather mention it, 
becauſe this poem of his not being in ſo 
high repute as his other, Paradiſe Ig, 
B 2 the 


7 
ah 994 8 
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the encomium I hint at may have ef 
caped the general notice it deſerves wh 
it is as follows 1 
Whoſe poem Turbos * er # 
His own. 4 
Moreover, as I cannot prend to ad! 
any thing of my own that can reflect 
the leaſt luſtre on his character as*a 
poer, his works having always been 
looked upon as ſomething 'above Bi 
man is ſo would it be beſides the 
pur. 


, 


45 


© We find indeed hs. 5 was ; honoured | 
the _ next to * 
Age wre O wxay, OEU 
ade; eror|oy pr won] os gr 
vie £X&Auv Tov ATGAAUVG X; "Onpoy. Lacs * 
Hift Lib. 9. c. 15. 

' Argivi poẽticæ totius Homero 3 une 
. ab eo reliquos omnes ſecundos ponebant: 
et ſi quando rem divinam facerent, in hoſpitalitus 
invocabant n et Homerum. Wb 

+ Ei Jeoc 6 8 "Opangos, tv & D ‘= rect 
E * a jul * 805 vofugic bo Yeog eln. 
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purpoſe of the following eſſays to at · 
tempt any thing of this general kind; | 
the ſole drift of which. is to clear up 
ſome few paſſages only in his moſt 
divine poem the [liad : ſuch as others, 
who have commented upon him before 
me, and endeayoured to ſhow the pro- 
priety, poetical beauty, and aptneſs 
of every part of it, have leſt as ex- 


The admiration be was thus held in by the 
ancients, has left us in doubt of moſt things 
concerning him. The contention of the 2 
cities of Greece for the honour of his birth has 
rendered the place of it unknown: and even his 
name is doubted, that which he now! goes by 
being accounted but adſcititious. And fo many 
have the accounts of his {fe been, ariſing from the 
ſame admiration, that we have hardly any thing 
to depend upon here: and his life being fo 
little known, a right knowledge of his perſon 
could hardly be had: but yet had the ancients 
fatues of him as of their gods,” whoſe. forms no 
mortal eye ever ſaw. Quinimo que non. ſunt fin- 
* guntur (ſays Pliny) pariuntque defideria,”" non tra- 
ch diti vultils, ficut in Homero. And they further 
bl. erected Temples to 3 to a Cd. 


3 3 
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ceeding ane or {kl to fathom, 
or make out. 
Nor is it my r 1 to 
nee or depreciate the endea- 
vours and labours of former critics and 
expoſitors, ſuch as Euſtathius Madam 
by Datier, Mr. Pope, © his friends, and 
others on this poem which haue cer. 
tainly- been very great and ingenjous 
and tended highly to the clearing up 
moſt things in it to the intire ſatiſ- 
faction of the moſt inquiſitive and 
curious readers. —No, my intention is, 
after this” acknowledgment of " their 
great merit and ſucoeſs in this way, 
only, I fay, to endeayour and try how - 
far thoſe few paſſages tliey have left 
in obſcurity, may admit of a proper 
light being thrown in upon them, and 
be ſeen, by this means, to be 4 
piece with that beautiful whole to 
which wad belong. | : 
155 It 
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Poe rarer... | 
Heer that he not only tranſcends 
all poets whatever, but that he has 
in this moft ornamented poem, out- 
gone in perſpicuity and elearneſs of 

expreſſion even all writers in proſe . 
and as this uncommonly eafy and 
happy flaw- muſt needs reeommend 
him univerſally, as the perfecteſt pat- 
tern, and beſt model in good writing 
of all others whatever, to imitate and 
copy after: I think every the leaft 
endeavour to clear up any the ſmalleſt 
ſuppoſed obſcurity or impropriety in 
this hls ea en enen 


* To this purpoſe are the following allertions, 
—"Oungog—aiZu x, drei was/as Westens, 
— Arif. te Poet. cap. 1,—Hic omnes procul- 
dubio et in omni genere dicendi procul & ſe re- 
liquit. Ruintilian, Lib. 10. cap. 1. —And Dr. 
8. Clarke in his preface ſays—Homerice eloquentic 


et perpetua et fingularis virius ef Perſpicuitas i in car- 
minibus ornatiſſimis tanta, quantam ne in ſoluto qui- 


dem ſcribendi genere unquam aſſecutus E quiſquam. 
B 4 


Can- - 
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 eann6t but be acceptable; as it will 
tend to render him more and more 
the favourite of the learned world, 
and the conſtant exemplar and arche- 


type of all good writing: and the 
more generally this opinion. and. pur- 


ſuit prevails, the better I am perſuaded 
will both the taſte and wits. 
in good writing be... 
Tris well known that the ancient po- 
ts philoſophers, and lawgivers ; tra- 
| gedians, orators, hiſtorians and all other. 
good writers of Greece and Rome, great- 
ly improved their works and orna- 
mented their ſchemes, by what they 
drew from this pureſt fountain, look- 
ing upon his works as a luxuriant 
garden, whence each might pluck a 
flower; or a vaſt treaſure, d lay 
in common, and of which they 1 
fairly take a little; or laſtly as a moſt 


rich mine, from which each might be 
allowed 


ON Tei ILIAD. 25 
allowed to transfer a gem to enrich 
their own productions: and the * 
both in 2 * hie by this 


greateſt and Mi grams more than 
by all others 
' Read 


* Jt was ſaid by Plato of old the there were 
no good poets to be found but thoſe who opnpi- 
geen, that is, follow and imitate Homer. And 
ic is remarkable, ſays Rollin, ** that no nation in 
the world, however learned and ingenious, has 
ever produced any poems comparable to his: 
and that whoever has ever attempted any works 
of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas 
from Homer, borrowed all their rules from him, 
made him their model, and have only ſucceeded 
in proportion to their ſucceſs in copying him: 
and what is moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that 
he ſhould ſoar ſo high, and with ſuch "rapidity, 
at the firſt flight as it were, as to carry this moſt 
ſublime and difficult kind of poetry, at once to 
the utmoſt perfection: which "ſeldom or never 
happens in other arts, but by ſlow degrees, and 
after a long ſeries of years. Rollins Ant. Hiſt. 
Vol. I. And as to writers in- general, it remains 
undoubted (ſays Dr. Lawſon in his Lectures con- 
cerning aue that the whole multitude of 
Vriters 
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WB? once and) you can Laa m 


> are, "TY 
rk * re will | ſeem he "= aud 
J 


Vaſe wil ſen proſe; yet often n bin 


aur. Hon 051 hardly need another boik 
FT ITED $ Effay. 
{{ In 


writers — flouriſhed a. have been md 
mdebted to him :— The critics agree (continues 
he) in this obſervation ; and ye yourſelves, with 
little difficulty, may confirm it by inſtances from ' 
all the authors of Greece. In the unaffected ſims 
nts EP ge a0 rc in the ſtrength of 
the ſecond: in the ſublimity of the philoſopher: 
in the caſe and ſweetneſs of that other, and in the 
expreſſive beauty of a third, you may'trace the 
genius of Homer, his - ſentiments, nay his very 
words taken by them and fitted to the con- 
texture of their | own | proſe : Next after the 
poets this treaſure was moſt uſeful: to the oratory, 
who found here an inexhauſtible ftore of noble 
and lofty images: and to none was it more uſeful 
than to Demofibenez-iand then goes on and ap- 
plies it in like manner to the Romans they, he 
fays, particularly the fine poets and * 
* | 2 | 


o Tur ILIAD. #7 
In ſhort, he ſeems to be the great 
ocean himfelf deſcribes, whence all 
other ſtreams great and ſmall derive | 
their l BEES l 2 ola, 
rd echo * & 

And I cannot but olitaive further 
as a concluſion to this ſeHion, that the 
minds and ſtyles of men have not on- 
y been thus enriched by the works of 
| Homer, but their purſes and eſtates 
alſo ; and that in their private as well 
as oublick by ape” V n enim 

| (aus 


the Auguſtan age, formed chenifelves? upon Homer, 

or upon the models of the ancients who cops 
after him. | | 
* Eft enim illa Platons wers d file Catule, 
ceriè non inaudita dox, omnem doctrinam harum in- 
genuarum, et humanarum artium, imo quodam ſo- 
cietatis vinculo contineri : ubi enim perfea vis eſt 
rationis eus, qus cauſe rerum, atque exitus cognoſ- 
cuntur, mirus quidem omnium quaſi conſenſus, concen- 
tuſque reperitur. Tull. de Orat. Lib. g. 5 
＋ Thus tranſlated by Dr. William Willymott 
Fer it is an ancient obſervation, that Homer has 
given more men their living than Sylla, Czar, 
| | or 


0 


"FJ 


tum, Hicet tot congiaria, tot W. 
tot agrorum alſignationes largiti:— 
is further led by this obſervation to 


— 
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(ys Lord Verulam) obſervatio of Ho- 
merum pluribus ſuppeditaſſe vittum, 
guam Syllam, Cæſarem, aut Auguſ- 


add Certè difficile dictu eff, arma an 
literæ plurium fortunas conſtituerint. 
WY Bacon de Aug. cient. Ul þ | 


or r Auguſtus, notwithſtanding the dl 4 
geſſes, donatives, and diſtributions of lands —Cer- 
tainly it is hard to ſay „ 
advanced greater numbers. 


; 
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"AM not. only 2 we 4 
Iliad deſerving the - univerſal cha- 
racter it has obtained of the * 
eſt work, and moſt noble puem, that 
the wit of man has been capable 
of producing in all preceding ages; 
but ſo favourite a poem has it always 
been with me ever ſince my firſt ac-- 
quaintance with it, that 1 have on 
every ſucceeding and moſt careful per- 
uſal of it, looked upon it as not only 
the moſt correct and of all 
others, * as almoſt faultleſs *; and 
. Ho- 
* And in this _ I have the pleaſure and 
honour of finding the learned Dr. S. Clarke on 
my ſide — For (ſays Biſhop Hoadley in his prefect 
prefixed to his volume of Sermon) Homer was 
his admired author, even to a degree of ſome- = 
thing like ent buſiaſm, hardly natural to his tem- 


per. In this he went a little beyond the bounds 
| | . of 


*.z Va. 
4 


_ —. — _ 


Here he is 


taken remarkable pains to find out, and gives 


could create any ſuſpicion. 
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Horace's trite obſervation 


| bonus dormitat Homerus*—relates, 12 am 


fully ſatisfied, to the Odyſſey only: for 

always awake and a nfives | 
full of propriety, beauty, elegance 
ornainent in every part ?:: 


Fle enjoyed the greateſt. gaviur pes. 
felted by the moſt — 
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of Horace's Jndgragat "Ot was o cove 
allow the favourite poet ever th nod, that he 15 


peaſon,. for every. pallge, ward, and fle: th 


''®.. Forat. de Art. Pokt. L. 359. I 
elludert Horatius ad id quod Ariſtuteles aotat, Ho- 
merum contra decorum ei rationem ſcribere; Ulyſ- 


{em Prudentifſimum atique et vigilantiſimum, ſon 


vppreſſum 8 navi fublatum q Pheacibus et en littont 
Ichacenſi expo/ſitum. Tum certe Homerus ipſe plus 
quam — ene videatur. Fa in uſum 
Delphini. 

0 this ned the charter adhd 
by Qumtilian—blic omnibus elaquentie artis 
exemplum et ortum dedit. Hunc nemo in mg 
fublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſuperæuit. Iain 
lerus ac preſſus, jucundus et gravis, un copid, tun 
1 aumirabilis. = 


oOo ru LADY) yg. 
and was in fancy and invention far 
luperior 10 all others, as well as in 
acquired knowledge : - thus: happy in 
. while een eg heve den 
r i l 2 we 
find in the Zhad, all that can be grest, 
all that can be pleaſing in Poerry, 
heightened by the happieſt and met 
advantageous language,” a a language 


(as Ariſtotle ſays) of Iving words, and 
fit for the uſe of the" Godin ſhort, 


| * Agreeabliyii the tntithi — . 
Naturd 'fieret laudabile carmen, an arte | 
Uu of; xo nec dium ſine divite van, 
Nec. rude 2 Profit, video 42 e 


fee 
| Aura poſit . ebe amine. my 
| De An. Post 
And ſays Load, Verddam— Bleganter: Plutar- 
chus de rebus. Timoleontis longe fortiſimi, tum re- 
| bus Ageſilai et Epaminonda, qui une aun vive» 
runt, comparatis, dixit :, iilas Hometi Carmintbics 
fuiſſe ſimiles, que cùm alias excellent, ent iam 
fluere videntur, et quaſi gepipm Ar. N de 
"_ Scient. Lib. 6. c. 3. ; 


1 —— ſuperior to 


to anden 


ſet the i meg of every dg: he un 


rum dialeflo' charaBteras ſuis potmatibus inter ſerull. 


Plutarchus palm. 


: 5 . 
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to expreſſion; numbers; and ea; 


all others ; ad chat. Fora night 


harmony, which reigus in all! hi 


verſes, diffuſes ſuch graces, as are not 


: and indeed, according to tit 
vation of Cicero, his works ate 


— * than poems ; ſo'pers 
fectly does. he paint to the like, and 


Varid diflione uſus Homerus ex omni Gree 


Cæterùm quoniam ornata oratio d communi confilt- 
tudine diſcedit, unde aut evidentior, aut  gravior, 


ſunt; horum nihil ab Homero pretermiſſum e, 


neque aliud quiddam 4 poſteris inventum, quod #lle non 
priits dixerit. Conftrutionis mutationes que oxiudſa 


(figure) appellentier,” . quoque 2 en 


* 
* 


„ 
Pl * 4» 


by Tuſc. Diſput. Lib. "oo ge 


but the 


aut modis omnibus jucundior fit : et verborum quidem 
immutatio tropus, ſententiarum autem ſchema vo- 
catur, et borum ſpecies in arte dicendi preſeripte 


„ „ — = 
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of the reader: and he ſeems to have 
been intent upon introducing all the 
moſt delightful and agreeable object 


in a manner paſs in review before his 
readers, to the exquiſite n or 


their hearts and minds +. ; 
ſaid, the few ſuppoſed defects and ir- 
this moſt divine poem, ought, I think, 


to be looked upon, (as, I hope; I 
ſhall fully evince in the following eſ⸗ 


fancies, miſtaken opinions, and defec- 
tive judgments of inſufficient readers. 


his ſenſes—Cicer.—and Paterc. 

"+ This is the voice and melody which T bemifton 
cles, the greateſt man at Athens, is {aid to have 
preferred before all others, and to have wiſhed 
for ſuch an Herald of his fame. Tull. pro Arch, 
pocta. And Alexander in vain deſired ſuch a poet 
to celebrate his W and eternize his fame. 


And 


into his writings, and to make them 


And now after all 8 8 EI: 


reconcileable difficulties charged upon 


ſays) as being ſuch only in the fed | 


And now if any one thinks he was born 
blind, he muſt be ſo himſelf, and even loſt to all 


| 
| 


OS 
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| And any cl Gena 
defes which ſome 'of better abilities 
have thought that they have eſpied 
here and there in this great pam 
ought, I think, in all favourable con- 
ſtruction to be imputed to the ff 
. copiers and tranſcribers of it, and 
not to the per himſelf... ._ 
And whoevet looks over the cb 
ſervations of the commentators ahd 

critics on this poem, will find that in 
fact they have alſo with me formed the 
ſame judgment of theſe ſuppoſed erxen 
and faults in this moſt finiſhed poem; 
by not only rej 


ſubſtituting others in their ſtead, but 
e- 


even by ſtriking out and wholly 
punging here and there ſeveral lina 
together, upon proper authorities and 
by unanimous conſent, as ſpurious and 
 \nbeoming the pea.of (Hina 


, 
” * P 
And 


ſome worde m 


. „ K a 


* 


And that ſomething of this kind 
ſhould ariſe, as the firſt copies of the 
whole work ſeem to have been / put 
together and made up from the ſe- 


preſerved in different parts 
as each conſidered itſelf honoured by 


their progenitors, or particular and fa- 
yourite heroes 3 and hence called Rhaps 
ſalies: and after theſe Rhapſadies wers 
collected and aptly diſpoſed by ſome 
learned hand * in the preſent and cer- 


ea” YA” = 


QNuis doctior iiſdem illis temporibug, aut cujus 
eloquentia litteris infiruftior quam. Piſiſtrati ? gui 
primus Homeri libros antes confuſes, fic Aiſpeſuiſſe 
Ar. ut nunc babemus. Tull. 


I lliade fingulis in libris, Jingulis fert in 


narretur, tam 
et ubique Ipeckatur Achilles; ut plant nullo modo 


. ee 


pocma, Ey f Ti gb, ut reit Euſtathius, 


=. 


kv. Jraque 
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parate parts of the poem, firſt probably 
of Greece, 


the illuſtrious acts therein recorded of | 


| tainly original form ; as 8 4 


paginis quecungut Pugnetur pur ns, quecungue res 
tamen artificio inter ſeritur 


feri poſit, quin uno confilis totum conſcriptum fuerit 
re dong xg . 1 ie IAladog ol. 


} 


0M 
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from the great connexion and uhity | 
preſerved throughout the whole ; "it 
ſomuch that no one book or cn 
derable part can be tranſpoſed or placed 
in a different form or order without 
great impropriety and confuſion 
yet, 1 * even after theſe Rhapſodia 
were thus happily and  Judiciouſh 
brought into their firſt ſtate and order 
of one uniform and regular poem; ; the 
copies in the way of tranſcribing books 


Ttaque cantilenas iſtas, non ab Homero ſparſus 7 
Angulatim conſcriptas, ſed ex Homeri pormate ia 
excerptas et ut loquitur. Pau ſanias diecrachalint 
primus in unum dotte recollegit, et fic, ut m l. 
bemus, diſpoſuit Piſiſtratus. Dr. S. Clarke in ini 
tio operis. 

It would be very ſtrange that Ariſtotle ſhould 
form his rules from Homer's poems; and Hiram 
ſhould follow his example, and propoſe Homer for 
the ſtandard of epic writing, with this bright tel- 
timony, that be never undertook any thing im 
Aderately, nor ever made any fooliſh attempts: it 
indeed this celebrated poet did not intend to 
his poems in the order and deſign we ſee then 
in. Fenton, | | 

then 


At 
fur 


gir 
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then in uſe being but few, more room 
was left for ſome particular perſons, 
according to their fancies, to add words, 

phraſes, or even verſes here and there, 
1 could ever have been practiſed, 
when copies of it became more nu- 
merous and general: and this alſo may 
fairly be eſteemed another ſource of 


ſuch like inaccuracies and errors. 

"Theſe, therefore, I fay, ought not 
in the opinion of any one of ſenſe and 
learning to be imputed . to. the poer 
himſelf, or reflect the leaſt diſcredit, 
on his otherwiſe moſt cotrect and a 
niſhed work: ſo correct and 5 | 
that as he herein gave the world 


nan et fa | 


" Ret get regumgue — * er triſia bella, ._ 
Quo ſcribi peſſent n numero monſtravit Homerus. 
HForat. Art. Post. 
And it may be plegſing to the reader to conſider: 
further here that poetry itſelf could be but a be- 
Kane and riſing art in * ſince the name 
| 3 of 
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he at ones, in a moſt aſtoniſhing'may 
ner carry it to its greateſt height i fee 
as we haye no traces of any. poetic 


bebe before it of ogra kl 
at of fo noble a ſtrufture or excellent 


a kind and model, ſo has no age {mer 


of a p04? is not once to be found in all his works: 
and he certainly wrote the Miad before the di 
- was divided into hours, and when men meafured 
it by the progreffion of the fun only, Without 
the ufe of dial or clock ; and diſtinguithed the 

rticular parts and times of it by the molt uſu 
-employments as (Od. 12. V. 439.) from thi 
riſing of the juuges : and (in the 1 1th. II. . 66 
from the dining of che werd mn: and the hight 
we find divided into three watches (Il, 10. v. 263. 
ene nge. mentioned in the ad are the ſa- 
ſons of the year. And Greece ſnould ſeem ws 
Have had no uſe of written laws in his time, from 
the word ve not being to be found either in 
the Mad or Odyſſey --and accordingly in the 4 
compartment of Acbilles's ſhield, we are told tha 
two talents of gold were to be given to the alia 
who vehgithmbel) the moſt equltable judgment 
Aixy is the word uſed here, {od Shop 
in feveral places In the Tad : nor was the uſef 
Coined money known at the time of the Tyus war, 


bur an deen wes mbar" 
er * en enen 
1 
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to ſhew its equal; nor will all poſ- 
terity to come probably ever be ca- 
bl of producing the like as there- 
fore it has for theſe reaſons always 
been juſtly the moſt favourite and 


highly admired poem of all paſt ages? 


r J—— 


„ — 
- 


{ 

18 fo will it likewiſe in all likelihood eon 
due to be, as long as the learned lan- 
WJ guages ſhall be known, throughout the 
8 world, till time thall be no more. 

l TIX d 


* Videmus (ſays Lord Verulam) monument 
ingen, et eruditionis, quanto diutiùs durent, quim 
ea, que opere el many fatia ſunt. Auna Ho- 
meri carmina, viginti quinque annorum centurias, 
et ſuper, abſque unius ſyllabe aut litter jafurd, 
duraverunt. Quo  ſpatio innumera palatia, tem- 
pla, caſtella, callagſa ſunt aut diruta. De Aug. 
Scient. Lib. 1. ſub finem. Cotera, neque temporum 
ſunt, neque etatym amnium, neque locorum ; bee 
Pudia edoleſcentiam ajunt, ſenetutam oblefont, ſe- 
cundas res ornant, adverfis perfugium atque ſolatium 
prebent : delel ant domi, non impediunt foris : per- 
noctant nobiſcum, hut —— e 
— 1 "This 


—— - 
— 
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This therefore will be my ſufficient 
apology for endeavouring to ilhaftrate 
eyen the few remaining ſuppoſed db 
ſcurities or ſeeming impropristies in 
this ſiſt and beſti poem: not but ſe- 
veral obſervations will be interſperſed 
of a fuller tendency and more gn 
uſe. ; 2 
And the method I ſhall purſue. in 
this work, will be to obviate, as they 
ariſe, , ſuch difficulties as the - late 
commentators and critics, Mr. Pope 
and his friends, haye left upon qur 


hands, not only as not- ſolved, hut 


L 5 


what they eſteem not ſolvable *, . 


*. There are many ers in Mr. Faye 
notes of his leaving difficulties upon our hands, 
and declaring they cannot be ſolved, when at dhe 
fame time, and in one and the ſame note, be 
actually gives us the true and ſufficient ſolution 
as only advanced indeed by others, though för 
adopted by himſelf. Now, as in all ſuch"eafey, 
every reader of competent underſtanding may 
embrace the true ſolution, though rejected * 


/ 


— — — — 
— —— — — 


4 
7: 
4 
ll 
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i} 
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And I hope theſe few critical ob- 

ſervations and eſſays contained in the 

enfuing treatiſe,” will be found, toge- 


diſſertations, obſervations, comments 
and notes, to conſtitute and furniſſi 
upon the whole a full and ara 
vindication of ſhe Thad. ep 


Mr. Pope, 1% not think _—_—_ bound to'clear 
up theſe things any further. I only refer perſons 
to Dr. S. Clarke's notes, where alſo they. will meet 
with additional ſatisfaction generally in theſe ca- 
ſes. And further, what Mr. Pope gives up in 
one note, he ſometimes confirms and fully fop- 
ports in another, as all who read him may ſee. 
Thus for inſtance, in his note on the ,1042d 
verſe of his own tranſlation of the ſixteenth book, 
he gives up the ſpeech of Acbilles's horſe in the 
nineteenth book as indefenſible, and yet after- 
wards, in his note on the 450th verſe of his own 
tranſlation of the ſaid nineteenth book, he fully 
ſupports and vindicates it, More inſtances might 
be produced, but the intelligent reader of Mr, | 
Pop?'s notes will, eaſſy obſerve them, and ſet 
himſelf right. More ill occur, of courſe, to- 
wards the latter end of the fourteenth ſection of 


this Volume. 
8 E C T. | 


ther with Mr. Pope's and his friend 
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cat all who will think it worth 
their while to peruſe theſe few criti. 
made themſelves previouſly * 
cd with the poem itſelf, either by 
buy reading it in the original, or in My. 
Pope's ingenious tranſlation, or ſome 
other at leaſt: yet as what I have to 
offer will conſiſt of animadverfions 
upon, and illuſtrations of, ſuch paſh- 
ges only as Mr. Pope and his friend 
have left in obſcurity, the ſections af 
this volume will unavoidably treat of 
very unconnected and diſtant parts of 
the poem; and jumping thus from ont 
place to another, ſometimes very . 
mote, may chance to leave the reader 


behind in doubt and uncertainty f 
the 


. * 5 
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the ground we tread upon: to render 
the whole, therefore, the more fami- 
ſervation of the reader, it will he pro- 
per, before I enter upon my intended  *'Þ} 
criticiſms and illuſtrations on the ad, 
to prefix here a general, but fuccindt 
account of the contents thereof. 

| Agamenmnon, who was appnlined >| 

eneral in chief of the allied army of 
the Grecians during the ſiege of Ty, ö 
was poſſeſſed of a fair captive, CH 
by name, and daughter of one of A.. 
Vs prieſts : who came tb the Guis 
camp a ſuppliant on his daughter's be-.- 
half, and offered an handſome ranſom 
to Agumemmum for her releaſe: but 
being unſucceſsful, and even contu- 
melioufly repulſed by him, Apollb, at 
the entreaty of the offended prigſ, and 
in revenge of the inſult done him by 


» — . 
4 
1 
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the hole Grecian army. by a plague; 
The Greeks, ſummoned by Achilles, 
meet in council, and Calchas the Seer, 
| encouraged and ſeconded by him, de- 
dlares that the plague was ſent by 
Apollo as a puniſhment of Aggumem- 
noms injurious treatment of his  priefhy 
in not accepting the ranſom and re, iſ 
leaſing his captive daughter: and that 
therefore in order to appeaſe the God 
and fave the army Chry/ezs muſt be re> 
| ſtored. The occaſion being ſo ver 
urgent, Agamemnon, though highly 
incenſed, reſolves to return his fair and 
favourite captive to her father: but 
after firſt quarrelling moſt grievouſly 
with Achilles, who ſummoned... the 
council and encouraged the proceeds 
ings; the next ſtep he takes is to 
force away from him, in return, his 
moſt favourite captive Briſers. - Achils | 
les, highly affronted at ſo injurious'a 
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army, and obtains of Jupiter a pro- 


fr the Greeks, and even faffering them 
to deſtroy them at the very fleet. In 


plain, with ſo great a defeat, . that 
Agamenmnon, by the advice of the. ge- 


turn to the camp; but all in vain : 


promiſes, and diſmiſſes them roughly : 
but ds his moſt favourite friend 


obtains leave of him to aſſiſt his 


CCuUn- 


© ; 
treatment, withdraws himſelf from the 


miſe by the interceſſion of his mother, | 


the * Thetis, to revenge him, 
by making the Trojans too powerful 


conſequence of the will of Jupiter, 
the Trojans, under the conduct of 
Hefter, drive the Greciam from the 


nerals in council, ſends ambaſſadors 
to Achilles to try if they could perſuade 
him, by entreaties and gifts, to re- 2 


—— 


he haughtily rejects their prayers and 


Patroclus, at the inſtigation of M eftor, 
by earneſt and i importunate entreaties, 
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- and that even in his own armoyr.. The 
aid of Parroclus is at firſt of very great 
Sauer to the Cle and repel th 


| armour, and wears it himiſelf. The 

melancholy news of his friend, Patre- 
| thus's death, and loſs of his oven ar. 
mour, reaching the ear of Achilles, 4 
provokes him, that, in order to revenge 
theſe high injuries, he renounces his: 
anger, and, what neither entreaties not 
promiſes could ever effect, returns to 
the army, and is even reconciled to 
Hamemnon: and, after cloathing him- 
ſelf in his new armour, which his mo- 
ther Thetis brought him from Yultan, 
he turns at length his ſpleen againſt 
Hector and his Trojans : and, after ſe- 
veral encounters, he purſues kim thrice 
3 | round 


* 


--_- _ — 8822 . 
| 
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o unn 1548 bs . 1. 
ound Troy walls, and at laſt comes uß 
with him, and kills him; and then _ 


drags him at his chariot wheels in the 


fight of the Twin; and for twelne 
days together about the tamb of Patras 1 


clus: and, having nov / fully ſatiated 
his anger, he celebrates funeral games 


in honour of his dead friend. And, 


in concluſion of the poem, Priam him- 
ſelf, under the conduct of Mercury, 


comes by night to his tent to beg the 


body of his ſan Heffor : which i 
ſtored to him for a „ 


SECT. 


large fo a * 
ried back. to Troy, and 2 ; 
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ROCEED we now, as propaſhd 
from this general account of "the 
Thad, to conſider the particular paſ. 
ſages of it, which Mr. Pope and "his 
friends have left in obſcurity, and that 
in the order as they lie in the poem. 
. Now the firſt of this kind, which 
they and all preceding commentators 
have been unable to clear up ſatisfacto 
rily,. is that famous one, in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond book, of Jupiter's 
ſending a deluſive dream to Agaman- 
non, after Achilles s ſeceſſion, in-order 
to perſuade him to draw forth all his 
forces againſt the enemy, with a pro- 
miſe of certain victory, and the fall of 
Troy that very day: and this is the 
paſſage which Plato in particular fo 
35 greatly 
a a wegs Oe xa 2 a Worry, ws pare 
9 ab rut 
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greatly finds fault with: [and Ariſtoris 
(Poet, cap. 2b.) tells us alſo that it was 
thought an impinus thing in Homer} 
thus to make: Fupiter the author of 4 


he. 1 10 24441 29}. 4122 * * a4 * . 


Mr. Pope indeed tells us; e that in- 


ſpeech to the draam the ancient copies 


dude, the infinitive for the imperu- 


that he bad the dream to promiſe hin 
great glory.” But Macrobius (De Som. 


avres yomas To. plata .d ure ts 


Yweoos, wage yu u N, LL gy. Hex & apa 
Oprgo « rande A TETO UN tanto chsba 
v i Topo uro Aug To. ee 
D tation 


* — _ * * 


ſtead of Teaenoi d ale uhirh * 
had theſe words - diduev d ol' yoo den = 
cha and that Hippias found a way to 

bring Homer off by placing the accent 
on the laſt —— but one, "419; uey for = 


tive: which amounts to no more than 


Sip. lib. 1. <0) aun, 


5 


$0 . 


tation entirely, and will not allowithen 
i any 9% in the caſe... Agamenmin 
_ fays he, was ordered to lead out a de 
forces of the Greeks (navoulty ⅛ is dhe 
0 and promiſed them victory 
that condition. Now Acbullar and hö 
forces not being ſummoned to the g 
' fembly with the reſt, that neglect ab. 
ſolved Fufiter from his promiſe.” Mr 
Dacier (he alſo further tells us) take 

notice of God's ſending in like manner 
a lying ſpirit. to perſuade Abah tu g 
up, that he might fall at Ramoth-Gilead, 

(2 Chron. ch. xviii. v. 20, 21 «Bt 
there is certainly no ovenſion to uſt uit 


Scripture in ſupport of this pallage! 
| | ne 1:44 alt 


I cannot but obſerve. here in general |thit 
greater caution ought to be uſed, and more . 
fpe& ſhewed in citing and comparing paſſagts d 
Holy Wric with thoſe of our Auchor, than hs 
uſually been done. If the rue God in Sh 


Is ſometimes repreſented, in condeſcenſion $6 df 


frail and imperfe& — and by * 
3 . 
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for Dr: & S. Carle has: — — 
ſerved, that what Hippias, Aocrobiun 
and others have invented, to obviate 
the notion of + Agamenne. s being 6 
brought under an inevitable deceptici 
by a 3 from Jupiter, are meer 

idle trifles; for ſays he, the Whole s 
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cence tg our Hiitieed faculdes, watting 
after ſuch a way, manner, and motives as we bur- 
ſelves are wont to do; be it remembered he ig 
infinitely oftener deſeribed as all rruth, juſticeʒ 
and perfection: whereas we ſee Jupiter, chrough- 
out Homer's poem, full of humour, paſſton, in- 
equality, and im perfection. And indeed the 
thought of a God never onee entered the 
minds of the generality among the Heathens! the 
W many perfections afcribed to the one true God by 
us being given diſperſedly by them to many, who 
partook at the ſame time of all the ſame paſſions, 
weakneſſes, and humours with themſelves © © 
* Note on verſe the 1th. lib. z.—flaveudly 
iv vg wiv SN, 0X, Cxæterùm quas hic minus 
tas Macrobius (in Som. Scip. lib, 1. c. 7.) aliique 
commenti ſunt, quò minds in erforetn mee 
inductus fuerit hoc ſomnio Agamemnen, mere ſunt 
D 2 | nue · 


= -- Carrieal Brenner a ren, 


6; and only means- that Agamentn, 
« alter en 8 N ee flattered 
©; Min 


nugæ. Tota her pobties machinatio, id uuum 
narrat; Agamemnonem poſtquam diſceſſerit Achille, 

ſibi tamen aſſentatum, ſibi ſomniaſſe, ſibi temert 
finxiſſe, urbem ſe Trojam illo abſente, PUTS nihilo- 

minus expugnare. 
Further, it will be proper here to ha once 

for all (as it will be of conftant uſe o -have it 
always upon our minds) that all the divine perſon 

ages (in poetical machinery) are allegorical and 

there are, ſays Boſſu, three ſorts of them, Some 

are theological, and were invented to explain the 

nature of God: others are. phy/ical, and they re 

preſent natural things: the laſt are moral, and they 
repreſent virtues and vices. , . Theſe. three. ſorts of 

+ , divinities, or allegories, are ſometimes to be met 
with in one and the ſame perſon. And goes on 
and produces inſtances of each, as the curiout 
reader may ſee—B. 5. c. 1. ad further on he 
tells us, that the furies are alſo allegorical. perſons: 
and the Roman Orator plainly confirms the truth 
of this. — Nolite putare, ut in ſcend videtis, bum 
conſceleratos impulſu deorum terreri. Furiarum teas 
ardentibus ſua quemque fraus, ſuum ſcelus, ſua aude- 
cia de ſanitate et mente deturbat. He ſunt 7 
furiæ, ba flamme, be faces —And Boſſu adds 
concerning the manners of the gods: that they at 
capable of four qualifications, ſuch as we ht 
given 
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« himſelf with vain thoughts, dreamt, 
eb. and raſhly feigned, that, notwith - g 
« ſtanding his withdrawing himſelf 
« and forces,. he could, with his other. 
« remaining confederate troops, take 
« and ſack T 

I have only to add, what has hitherto 
been unnoticed,. in further ſupport of 
this clear and juſt defence of Dr. S. 
Clarke's on this paſſage, that Agamem- 
nn ſeems to have encouraged himfelf 
in this thou ght, and to have wrought 
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given men. T hey may be + acl good, ſince. 
they may appear in the ſpeeches and actions of the 
divine perſons we introduce. They will be /uit- 
able, if we give to theſe perſons ſuch manners, as 
the nature of the things, 'we repreſent, requires: 
and if we make a king magnificent and jealous of 
his authority, ſo we make fame a lying and ma», 
lignant goddeſs. - will be likely, if we «+ 
ſpeak of Venus, Mercury, &c. conformable to that 
which is reported of the wem! in fable, and which the 
firſt poets have invented about them. . And they 
vill be even and equal, if in à long ſeries we ſee | 
* ſame character maintained. PIT | 
By - | 
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himſelf up to u full eonhdende df hy 
being able, with the other remaining 
forces (excluſive of Achilles s) and dt 

aid of Jupiter, to overcome his ene 
mies, and even take 77%; from it 
very time of his firſt falling out "and 
quarrelling with ny whey he wp 
(0224 IRS 
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defy, 

There want ro thief, in Abo rei 
= 

rau Jove Hue foall guard 2 * 
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he encouraged himſelf, from the firſt, 
in the vain thought of his being able, 


aſſiſtance of Jupiter, notwithſtanding 
the ſeceſſion of Achilles, to effect his 


. > 7 * > = 


thoughts when awake are moſt apt to 
poſſeſs the region of our inagination 
when we are aſleep, and fancy has taken 


tering notions, thus indulged by Aga- 
nemnon in his waking hours, made 
moſt evidently ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon his mind in a dream by night, 
as to poſſeſs him fully with the fond 
and fooliſh notion of his routing his 
enemies, and even taking Troy that 


this dream to Jupiter, {from whom: all 
dreams of importance were ſuppoſed to 
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wich the other remaining ſorces and the 


purpoſe, and overthrow his enemies; 
and as our moſt favourite and frequent 


full poſſeſſion of our ſenſes, theſe flat- 


very day: and the Pat only aſeribes 
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deſeend *) allegorically, - and by vy 
of poetical machinery +, the better 0 
diverſify, enliven, and adorn his pom: 
not literally; for what Agamemnom lays 
of Jupiter, on the Trojans breaking the 
truce and renewing the war, in the 
fourth book (and which he would nat 
have affirmed had he been ſo. lately 
ron upen in the —— 1 a 


1 


* Kai yep v | Jong bs FE th 1, 1. jy 
xo n—— ——— deſcend from Jove. bit 
f the interpretation and application of them, in il 
inſtances, as well as this of Q amemnon, is of men 
who are therefore alone accpuntable for their dun 
fond opinions, deluſive conjectures, and frequent 
miſtakes and miſcarriages ariſing from, and con- 
ſequ-nt upon, them. 

+ If a poet (ſays Boſſu Npeaks of the rodrin 
natural philcfephy, he will give them ſuch manners, 
ſpeeches, and actions, as are cunformable tothe 
nature of the things they would repreſent under 
theſe divine perſons, He will ſay that the god of 
fleep is good, bad, true, a cheat, c: 'becauſerm 
have pleaſant dreams, and we have offenſive ones, 
ſometimes they iaftra& us, ſometimes _—_ us, 
yery often are vain, &c. —B. 5: . . IR 
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Non enim mendacii Purer Jupiter erit 
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And now et further acquittal 
can any perſon, charged with impoſing | 
upon another with a ge, receive, than 
this of the ſuppoſed 'injured perſon's 
turning evidence in his favour ? 

And thus is the imputation on Ju 
piter fully removed, Agamemmon him 
ſelf being the witneſs; and · the whole 
naturally and eaſily reſolved into his. 
own fond, vain, een indulged conceit, 
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And thus i is 1 whole - plainly 64 


an allegory*, what paſſes in the human 


* 


Thus in the ſeventh book we find Minerve 
and Apollo conſulring together, r 
to put an end to the deſtruction of the Trojans by 
inciting Hector to challenge the Greeks to a 40 
combat : this conſultation, the poet tell u 
Helenus the ſcer overheard, and propaſes the en- 
gaging in a fingle combat to Heltor, as what the 
Gods adviſed :—6f which account Dr. S. Gu. 
gives the following ſulution, clear of | the, alle» 
gory :—— Alibi videtur Heleni oratio, de auditd 
| Georum wore, boc ipſuum velle, utiqne Hectorem, que 
offer nota et ſingularis in/ins ſortitudo, vitiorienit 
dubio reportaturum.—And I think Dr. S. Clarke 
right i in this 3ecount, and in dropping che aflegry 
here: nor could any thing be more inaural the 
for Helenus thus to adviſe Hector, on finding the 
Lrejan army overpowered, to endeavour to,gejieve 
It by the propofal ef a fingle cormbat——and'we 
are told in the foregoing book (v. 1.) that #neves 
bad forſook the fight: and in the beginning of 
follewing book Pallas dares not return to the 


/ 
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pled here below being transferretl 
herein by the poet to the heavens: and 
thus in Virgil the Gods are introduced 
as unfolding and interpreting to AEneas 
in a dream the ſenſe of Apalh's oracle, 
And further, Jupiters ſeeiningly 
approving theſe things in this and other 
inſtances, imports no more, in the 
poetic machinery, than that he has a 
 foreknowledge of future contingent - 
events, and that he EY deſigns 


ance of the Cre by her + e 1 wine 
leave from Fugiter.—And to this purpoſe, fays 
Bru, the deities do not always act after the ſame 
manner. Sometimes they act inviſibly and by 
mere inſpiration, and this has — in It extra- 
ordinary and miraculous.—B. 5. c. 3. 

* Thus is God, in Paradiſe hf; Ieſeribed- as 
fitting on his throne, and ſees Satan flying towards 
this world, and ſhews him to his fon, who fat on 
his right hand, and even foretells and permits his 
ſucceſs in tempting Eve, firſt by a dream of the 
night, and afterwards by collufive diſcourſe; und 


the deceiving both dur kult pareacs.ja the end 
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Man 
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of: free agents to take place; but nüt 
that he is the real author and ſole cauſe 


of them“: and ng 


| Man (Gp he) will 4. to his blau bs 
Aud eafily tranſgreſs the ſole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience : ſo will fal! 
He and bis faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault, 
| Whoſe but bis * i; a 8 2 


The very turn of expreflion—Juſt & Home 
faid of Agamemnon, believing the flattering ina 
ginations of a drenm NyTo; —and not only from 
this turn of expreſſion, but from his uſing the 
| Phraſe of a dream, food at ber head, which is 
evidently tranſlated from Homer's ſimilar ons 
reſpecting Azamemnon; rij 9 ap ap urig ve Sa— 
it appears that he had this pallage | in Views and 
en it in part. 1 

* If a poet ſpeaks of the Gods i in \ natural phi 
ſophy, he will give them ſuch manners, . ſpeeches, 
and actions, as are conformable to the nature; of 
the things he would repreſent under theſe perſons. 
The caſe is the ſame in moral deities. : Theology has 
alfo its variety. The moſt ſound part of it ſhould 
ſay nothing of the Gods but what is good: hut it 
may likewiſe attribute ſeveral paſſions to them, 
ſuch as anger, revenge, ſorrow, and the like. Not 
that they have any fuch in reality, but only in 
Con- 


ſound true to his moſt ſolemn oath , 
made to Thetis at the firſt, of humbling 
the Trojans, and honouring her ſon. 
And laſtly I obſerve that Boſſu, the 
Wy” judicious of all critics, even 3 
mends Homer here for dropping the 


« let the poet, ſays he, | ſay; - that 
« Thetis, diſguſted at the affront: of+ 
« fered to her ſon, goes up to heaven, 


« and that this God, to ſatisfy her, 
« ſends the God of Jeep to Apameninn, 


condeſcenſion, and after the hingvage of men, 
they are ſaid to have ſuch. Boſſe. , | 
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II. 1. v. 52 3. &c. 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 
The faithful, r d, irrevocable gn; 
This * thy fait, and this fulfills thy vows. 
„51 1. 
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thus to take place here, he is even 


plain hiſtory, and uſing an allegory: 


demands ſatisfaction of Jupiter > 
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who puts the cheat upon him, 6 
e making him believe he fhall tak 
ne Troy that very day.” And in ay: 
ſwer to this queſtion, when one" mu 
make uſe of | machines, he affirms, 
be that machines are to be made uſt of 
4 all over, ſince Homer and Firgil do 
« nothing without them. They con« 
* Rantly en 2 
B. 5. 0. 4. „lg n 


Many "lod have touts that! Aida 
0 . Deus iaterſit ni dignus vindice nodu 
Inciderit—held good in epic poetry equally as in 
tragedy,” and, from this falſe apprehenſion, Have 
| canſelefaly blamed meny things in Hamer chat are 

poetically good and right. Mr. Boſſu will ſet us 
right here—** The aſc, ſays he, of the me 


chines in the epopea 18 quite contrary to that which 
Horace preſcribes for the theatre. This critic 


would not have them made uſe of in agu, but 
when needs muſt: and, on che contrary, it is re- 
quiſite that an epic poet ſhould: not make uſe of 
them, but when they might be let alane ; and then 
he ſhould order them fo, thet his actians 1 in 
no need of them. How . nul are 
does Virgil make aſe of to raiſe the 


caſts Ana u pon Carthage? and yer this poke - 
hinder 
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hinder but that this miraculous action may be 
looked upon & the. , of a mere 
natural cauſe. He makes one of his perſonages 
fay, that che cauſe of this ſtormy which ſurpiſ⸗ 
the Trojans, was the riſing af the bluſtering pn - 
ſtellation of Orion. Upon this the commengatory 
have well obſerved, that the po god can d 
no harm, unleſs they have ſome! fayqurable{ope 
portunity of doing it. —Sciendum quod dii, ni dats 
occafione, nocere nun peſſont. It is never to be ſup- 
poſed that there are any ſtorms during the Hal. 
days. This would be an affeont to che power 
& the gods, by aſcribing to them * a 
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H E next. difficulty ey, Randing 
= - in need of our ſolution, occurs 
in the 1 goth line of a 
and is as follows. ' e red its 
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Tels c. the exraiong's s view Haber ovelp 


v0 This n ae x iginal, am) 
« for the conftraction, as I — met 
« with in Hamer. And preceding 
Interpreters, as well as the learned Dr, 
S. Clarke fince*, acknowledge a great. 
ambiguity in theſe words, viking, as 
they think, from our not underſtand- 
ing ſufficiently the genitis and . f 
of the Greek language 
But I own here it ſeems to me very 4 


ſurprizing, that not only preceding | 


1 Wo a 5 


Mizhi videtur, non utique poste, ſed nobis 
jam minds græcè ſcientibus, omnino tribuendum. 
| "oP 


| , , | nh 


eritics, 444 Mr. peat maxi. | 
but the learned Dr; S. Clarke," whole = 
profeſſed buſineſs it was to write criti. | 
cally upon the Thad, ſhould. alſo think 
this line ſo very atnbiguous and obs 
ſcure; when, from a very fe obſerva- 
tions only, I believe it will be found to 
partake of that clearneſs and caſe, for 
which Homer is, above all other writs 
ers, ſo juſtly admired: and this I ſhall - 
ſhew and make evident EI, 
and idiom of the language itſelf. 


Firſt then, the moſt primitive, 8 
natural, and obvious ſenſe of the verb 
zry0u2t, is, venio, proficiſcor, I come, or 
go to a place, and this accordingly 
is the ſenſe that Homer himſelf moſt 
ſrequently uſes it in; thus, for in- 
ſtance, in this very book; Pandarus 
ſays of himſelf on a Smilar e 
verie * M i bo 22284 
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Ro Law alxpmre Avzglay ls „ 
Ee. vp erer nog c ren: 
| Bomex bellator Lycaon [od belle vo. 
Jjanum] 

Proficiſeenti, mane dabits i weld 

"__ Pe Dr. F. ark. | 


Here F ARR undoubtedly Gone 


his (Pandarus's) going to the Trgjen 
war: and in this ſenſe it is likewiſe 


uſed in the paſſage before us, as wall 


further appear from the ſubſequent 


bbſervations. 


The three moſt obvious and hut 
interpretations. given of theſe words, 


Tok d d £pxopevers 6 Y agi dvelane. 
are, Quibus non, ad bellum pro oficifeen- 
tibus, ſenex interpretatus eff fomnia.,— 
That the old man Eurydamus (an inter- 
preter of dreams} did not foretel the 


tate of his two ſons Aba and Polyrdus, 
when 


"68 t AR © 
hen they left hith, ad went co ths 
Trojan war br Nesdul aunpuum Fe 
e fm; that 
be bad forets them by dnn, that 
they hold never feruth Front the 
war: or guibut non amplil. irerpte⸗ 
taturis fer ſonia rever fit;  dhat tie 
ſhould not have the ſatisfactio to 
interpret their dreattis at their rectitti. 
hut Mr. Pope indeed adds à fourth; 
peculiar to Hirhfelf, namely, that the 
prophet, bs chillen rar return 
ſought by dreams 70 know ide, fat + 4: 
me thi interpretation lie Rems ö 
to approve; but Pr. S. Clark? en the 1 
place juſtly diſcards it, 4 being tthþto- 
pet and ftrange®, 
| Thiele thites interptetations of the 
words of this pallage, as conſidered by HS 


„At verd, hu be, Gur ants confectum Fre a 


ur fili reverterentur, ommino exgectaret ſenex 3 
quidem mhil LT 2 | 
E 2 K : 


man did not by dreams foretel the, fate 
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itſelf, being the moſt genuine, natural, 
and uſual, and as ſuch alone deſerving 
our attention; namely, that .the al 


of hit two ſons, when they went to fl 
Trojan war: or that he foretold, by 
dreams that they ſhould never .return 
from the. ware or that he ſhould am 

have the ſatisfa&ion. 10 interpret their 
. pr at their return :. it cannot long 
remain a doubt which of them beſt 
deſerves to be followed and embraced, 
| when we conſider, that the adver {ative 
particle dvd, which always imparts. 
and ſignifies ſome contrariety and, ops 
poſition, follows immediately. in the 


next line, and evidently few and 
nal. that the 2 2x in the 
preceding line muſt, when conſidered 
with this which is part of the period, 
in all propriety of grammatical con- 
firuRtion. and. you ſenſe be n 
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to the verb buglerre, and not to the 
participle ?gxoptvoig; and that in order 
to ſupport the turn of | the ſentence, 
and preſerve the antitheſis. manifeſtly 
contained in it; and, in fine, to make 
out and aſcertain the contrariety and 
oppoſition neceſſarily and very ſtrongly 
imported by the particle d in the 
next line: but all former critics and 
commentators on the' place ſeem to 
have only conſidered the verſe under 
examination by itſelf, and without 
comparing it with the following one, 
which is a part and member of one 
and the ſame period: and from this 
too particular, reſtrained, and partial 
view of it, has undoubtedly ariſen the 
difficulty: hence the various and am 
biguous- ſenſes and interpretationsʒ 
hence the whole confuſion and em- 
barraſſment. £43 
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Be pleaſed therefore now only 60 
conſider and compare together the tua 
lines as ſubjoined here, and you will 
3 perceive this, wo. * the 
caſe 1 


A oÞdag ugariges Aiouidng. etovdelinh, 
Quibus non, ad bellum profes 


Lauer interprets fm, 
Vierum ipſos fortis Diomedes inter Je 
Hholiavit. 


Tbat is, ue mas hw fr 
by dreams the fate of his two ſons, when 
tber left bim and went 10 the Trojan 
War but that they now fell by the hand 
of Diomed: in thus placing the au 
d (according to Mr. Pobo's and Dr, 
L. Claris s fuſt expoſition) with the 
verb Shure, you fee the contraricty) 
and oppoſition that the adver ſative 
perigte u in the next line imports and 
|  neceſla- 
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ſupported; but if you place the adverb 
a with &2yougvor, and render the ſen- 


tence according to the ſecond fenſe 
given of the words by Mr. Pope and 
Pr. S. Clarke; whom the old man fore. 
told by dreams, that they ſhould never 
return; the fentence would naturally 
and neceffarily require that Kat u, 
et quidem, atque aded, or ſuch like 
conjunctive and correſpondent particles 
ſhould follow in the next line; and 
then the whole would ſtand thus; that 
the old man foretold them by dreams 
they ſhould never return from the Tro- 
jan war; and accordingly they fell by 
the hand of Diomed, and returned 10 
more: but this is not the cafe, the be- 
ginning of the next line, which is a part 


neceffarily requires, is made out and 


of che period, being dM and not Kat 


uad a: from theſe obſervations therefore 


it * fully appears, as I before 
| BE 4 ob- 


: 4% Crpyigas, Disszxrarzoxs bo: 
cohſerved, that the advert A muſt ne. 

eſfarily be placed before, and go. along 
with, the verb s ExglvaT0; as the antitheſis 


Tequires here, in all fair grammatical. 


: conſtruction, propriety of language, 
and good ſenſe: and further, as the - 


| co difficulty has ariſen, and ſup» | 
poſed obſcurity been brou ght, on this 
N by the commentators upon it 


ing greatly at a loſs to determine, 
whether to join the adverb d with the 


verb Evglyero or the participle SIE, 
all this embarraſſment is now wholly 
remoyed by obſerving and proving that 
the adver ſative particle do, in the 
next line, neceſſarily requires and fixes 
it to the verb £2varo beyond all reaſon: 
able doubt or ambiguity; and fully 
proves the meaning to be, that the old 
man did not br by dreams the, fate 
of his two ſons, when they 22 him and 
went to the Sign war; but that they 
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now fell by the hand of Diomed, and - 
their fate wes known . und —_ is s the 
: whole cloud, that reſted upon 
ſage, removed and finally — away, 
and the ſenſe and meaning of een, 
cleared up and aſcertained. | 
And this being the caſe, the rb 
conjectural ſenſe given of theſe words, 
both by Mr. Pope and Dr. S. Clarke, as 
above, namely, that the old man would 
nt have the ſatisfattion to interpret their 
dreams at their return, will now ap- 
pear to be a very forced and unneceſſary | 
one, and to ſtand in need of no further 
WS or formal aer, 


— 
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niſhed at their late defeat, lend 
Ulyſes, Ajax, and- Phenix, in ordert 
to move Achilles to a reconciliation ; 
who. accordingly go to his tent, and 
endeavour, by offering bim great pre- 
ſents from Agamemmen, me 
each of them very preſſing and 

to induce him to return to 
che camp and fave the army: In Phe 
nix's ſpeech; upon this occaſion we find 
the two laſt lines of the following de- 
ſcription (beginning v. 481.) of his 
tender care of Achilles in his infant 
ſtate, given up by Mr. Page as Lu 
indefenfihle.—— 


-- 
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Great as thaw art, hen made te | 


brave; 
A child I tal thee, ited 
Thy infant-breaſt a like aſfoctiom ſhew'd, 
Still in my arms an ever load; 
N would than 
ae but from Phenix : 


Mr. Pope He e | 
lation, in which he fays, that in 
the original of this place Phoenix 
tells Achilles, bur, as he placed bim 
in his infancy an his lap, he has often 
caſt up the wine he had drunk upon bis 
chaths. I with-- (continues he) Þ 
kf hed eee 


* were 
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i were foiſted into the text; for though 
« the idea be indeed natural, it muſt 


«© be granted to be ſo very grols as to 
be utterly unworthy of Homer: not 
c do I fee any colour to ſoften the 
64 meanneſs of it; ſuch images, in any 
« age or country, mult have been too 
« nauſcous to be deſcribed.” "WM 
But Dr. S. Clarke has a note upon 
this very place, in which he appears to 
be of a quite different opinion Lacum 
hunc (lays he) vitio dat Scaliger alis 
rationibus, ut mihi guidem videtur, pas 
rum idoneis. Labs enim in hade re eri | 
gud ineſt nom exiguum. 
He thinks, you ſee, that a ven 


natural and highly affecting id is 
couched in this little deſcription: and 
T have further to add, upon the au-. 
- thority of Homer himſelf, that in this 
very natural and affecting deſcription 
of the infirmities of Achilles's child- 
hood, 
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hood, he ſets forth alſo what he him- 


{elf ſuffered, and patiently underwent 
for his good in this his infant and h 
ſs fate; hoping thereby to move him 
alſo, in return, to aſſiſt him and his 
other friends in their preſent halpleſs 
/ate and greatidiſtreſs, brought upon 
them by the ſuperior power of their 


enemies. — His own words are theſe—— 


N e ol aaa med? kraben, al LN 45 
noa, J 
72 genen, 8 ub) of cr Seal YOu) Wende, 
| Bf cul ane 0 = e eehte) 
Ax 2 5 
Hoicu u wa peat Tor dra Joryoy 27 Pon 
Ita tui cauſd permulta gaſſes ie 
multa labo rau; 
Her cogitam, quod 7 nepuaguans - | 
Perolem perficiebank, 1 + 
Ex me ipſo, ſed te filium, his yar Achille 
Adoptabam, ut a me aliguando indig - 
num fatum propulſares. Thus 
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; a5 to contain not only a very natural 
and l pathetie" deſcription of what fk 
ſuffered and underwent for Achille; in 
his infant belplye Pare as 
child : but a very 
als why he ould in return, taks 
under his protection and help hind) | 
his tutor and adopter; in his prefer 
unhappy calamity, and fecemin y ap 


have we in the text itſelf un 


* $5 - 


1 Saba — 


ie din an ne e 


— 


deſtruction: And ther, 


1 obſerve the epithet to deſtruftion in 
the o original is dena umworthy + arid he 


ſeems hereby to intimate a defire that 


he would not only help him in retury 


of his care of kim in his helpleſs ages 
but would fave him alſo from att n. 


worthy death in reward of the un. 
worthy things he had patiently Bere 


with, and ſuffered from, Hirn in Ris in- 
firm and djvelling i nfancy :— And thin 


3 © toloutr 
"4 
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ſoften this . . of) this 
idea: and thus is Hamer fully vincli- 
cated from the imputation-of an im- 
proper, . groſs, and nauſeous deſcrip = 
tion, by this internal proof of its 
tenderneſs, propriety, and aptneſs to . - 
excite Achilles's compaſſion. i in return, 
and all draun from the immediately 
following lines; and thus is he found 
to be de del dd of; himialf 
and in all caſes, where it can be 
had, we ſhall do well; thus to juſtify 
him from his own writings, which 
I obſerve to be frequently moſt highly 
ſerviceable to this purpoſe; and which 
certainly muſt be the beſt comment 
and 2 of his own meaning, 
and againſt all ſuppoſed improprie- 
ties the moſt indiſputable apology. 
'—In fine as the ſan which is the 
eye and light of this lower world is 


bt 


** 


t RY Disstkräriogs 


„ beſt ſeen by his own Ih, fo is Homer, 
the great eye and light of the poetic 
world, beſt ſeen, and his meaning moſt 
- fully illuſtrated by the diſplay of the 

light reflected from his own, dune 
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. ook 's E 0 T. VIII. 
Hacrox, in the tenth bel, 
promiſes the two beſt horſes 
and chariot, in the Grecian army, as a 
reward to Ay one, who would go as 
a ſcout into the enemy's camp by. 
night, in order to learn their poſture _ 
and diſcoyer their. deſigns : and Do- 
bn, a man of more covetoulneſs than 
worth, confiding in his ſwiftneſs in 
running, . immediately engages to un- 
dertake the hazardous enterpriſe, but 
demands the horſes and car of Achilles 
as a reward: and by thus confining 
the general promiſe of Hector, makes 
it particular, and indeed moſt extra- 


ordinary his words are theſe, (v. 319.) 
"Exrop, Zu & ug %; Doha d 
Nera wed gun ved d Saber, I Te mYVEOOGs. 
de, pol T6 Ms 5 PE'3 } 
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on this oath and of Halber s, 
* that Euhathius ſays, the ancients 
A know not _ vanity moſt to 


Now here Mr. Pope tells us, in a Bote 
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« wonder at, that of Dalon or Hello 


« the one for demanding this, of the 
other for promiſing it; and H 
« ſelf calls it an extravagance,” ' 

But this paſſage, I think, adi | 
of an eaſy defence, 1 
dhe cenſure of the ancients, = He. 
do Pope's imputation upon it. 

: 5 Now as it was a moſt 
enterpriſe, and ſuch as no prud 


perſon, however courageous, would 
venture to undertake alone * ; Hider, 


for the better METAR TIES", ke 
an extraordinary general promiſe. in the 


following words (v. 30 3.— — 


N "Ty before that brave Diana who. 
goes in like manner a ſcout from the Grenaes 
—— chooſes firſt, as a companion, "Ws * 
Nyſes— for, ſays he. — 


Tere J « ieee 9 4 10 woghe tabs 7. 
in \ | "Aut vg ic ayer, £74 Wigs 0108 womens," * 
Bleſt in bis conduct, T1 no aid require, 21 929 >. 
Wi dom like bis u haſh 2 
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What ciner, man for Iz attonpes 5 
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Dare geb e venture fro rich re- 


His be the chariot this fall pee bi 
* moſh, 


of ol th Planter of the ange 
He the far feeds that all the N 


And bis the zu 8 ben, 1 
well. ads : ih 
Hecke, I for, herein only. makes 

ws. promiſe of 


the two beſt Grecian horſes and cha» 
riot to any one who. will undertake, . 


as a ſcout, to 


camp, and learn their deſigns ; hoping, 
: F Wn 


a ap Spy T8, d T' dla Eames, 


the enemy's * 
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blamelefs, and the whole vanity of 
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be ihn me i 6.40 bn pools 
ehe ſome vain 2 covetous 


an one was this Nabe, a Ke” 4 
takes it: hitherto Hector acts certain. 
ly only the prudent and commenda- 
ble part: but Dolon turned this ge- | 
neral promiſe into a particular and 
extravagant one, by demanding Achil- 
tes's horſes, and chariot, as a read 


of the-enterpriſe, which he engages to 
undertake, upon his ſolemn oath and 


| promiſe of granting and confirming 
them to him: here ſtill Hector remains 


the particular and extravagant demand 
reſts upon Dolan, who i is the vain, per- 
E that makes it. 

But Hector, we find, in 
8 and confirms his extravagant 
requeſt by a moſt ſolemn « cath made to | 
Ae kink ; ͤ 

aid We? 
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How now is the extravagance of this 
ge e ae us th rs 
0 be yhliaas. d. 
lIanſwer, har Fired, whoſe jug 
ment is ſo generally  acknow 


ſcems, by copying this paſſage, 
prove and even vindicate it from all 


imputation of extravagance; when he 
makes A/canius promiſe Turmus s horſe 
and armour * to Viſus, on his engagi 
in a like hazardous undertaking: and 
further, as it was an enterpriſe ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be performed for the good 
of the Trojans, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo exceeding hazardous, that 
nothing but the vanity and covetouſ- 
neſs of fuch a perſon, as Dolton, could 
* Vidiſti nnn quibus ibat in 


armis 


Aureus ? ipſum illum clypeum | criftaſque 
- rubentes 


Excipiam ſorti, zam nunc tua ptætmia, 1 
Niſe. a Eneid. 9. 
| Þ 4 ; ever 


= 


88 can — 


ever have prompted any one to venture 
upon it; it was certainly the propet 
| buſineſs of Hector thus to take him in 
his own cue, and even comply with; 
and confirm by a ſalemm oarh, his par- 
ticular and extravagant demand, far . 
the general good of the army; which 
could be obtained in no other ways © 
and further, as the aan he nba 
giving him, in reward of his ente 
priſe, his own demand, even Achilles's 
horſes and chariot,- can only be 4 
conditional one, and provided they 
ever could take them (for they wee 
not yet in his poſſeſſion); this very con- 
dition, I think, abſolves, and wholly 
clears, him from the ſuppoſed extra- 


vagance : nor could Jupiter himſelf 
be offended at ſuch a conditional oath, 
which was given in ſo good a cauſe 
as the ſervice of his country : and 


which, ſhould it ever be in his pow- 
| . > RS 
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er, was apes | 
the ſtipulated condition, punctually ful- 
fil; being every where repreſented a8 
ccligioully ſtrict to his engagement. 
And thus is the poer fully cleared, 
and finally acquitted of all the im- 
puted extrauagance.—It were well if 


thoſe who make ſuch objections, 
could as readily excuſe and fave them- 
ſelves from their vain, nay'I had al- 
moſt aid,  i#5pious attacks upon this 


* Which it never was, for his./cout was taken 
and killed by Diamed and Ulyſſes, which quite 
fruſtrated the enterpriſe—and, therefore, it is 
that the poet himſelf ſays of OE CI 
occafion— * 

Qs padre, wo zlopnor ardlorr—v. 328. 

Thus Hector * the gods were calld in 

vain. Tope. 

+ Socrates, | in Plato, calls 8 dic ox xz des- 
raſo Twv wor lonis dialogus.— And Plato 
himſelf ſays he wrote as the prophet and inter- 
preter of the 2 * Piru 0 Deos, 5 oi 


SECT, 


w cutter inen. 
| Int 1 * 
ut N 2 g 
7E arc e bath, the e 
venth book, towards the 
ter end of which Achiller (who'dher- 
looked the action from kis' thip; a 
faw Mac hun carried wounded ffn 
the fight in Vefor's chariot) ſends Ad 
friend Purroclus to make enquity c 
cerning the name of the wounded per- 
fon. Patroclus, upon this, haſtened 
to Neftor's tent, in eder to karn 

what Grecian it was that was brought | 
wounded thither in his chariot: a 
being now pretty near him, was able, 
by fight, to ſatisfy himſelf that it Was 
Machaon. 12 

 Nefir catches the dens nity, * 
"tains, and recites to him the further 
misfortunes and diſtreſſes of the day, 
and detains him with a long ſpeech, 


conſiſting of an account of ſome for- 


4 
| vv 
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cr wars; in Wh he rink e 


been engaged, and what paſſed in 


„ the day he and:Patro- 


clus came from Phibia. Fan 

His ſpeech itſelf conſiſts of about 
aha en dine; and appears 
evidently to be ſpun out and length- 


ened, that Parroclun might ſee the 


more of the diſtreſs and miſery of the 
Grecian army, and of the moſt affecting 


fight of many wounded heroes carried 


from the battle to the tents andſhips, 


and might be the rather moved to-ſe- 
cond the defign of rs and s. 


queſt. 
But that the reader ee e 


poſed upon with exaggerated notions 
of the exceſhve length of it, be it 


wy: that the whole of it may be 
compaſs of 


read leiſurely within the 


tan minutes, and when ſtript of its 


poeticnt redundancies - be 1 : 


* * 


5 2 cuts — 


to have been delivered i in much lf 
time. G © TY 5 7 N 
... Mew: Mr. Pope's obſervations) upon 
cis ſpeech of Mgfors are the follows 
ing; © It is cuſtomary, ſays he, for 
« 2 8 who tranſlate or comment” 
“ upon an author, to uſe him as the 
«:do their miſtreſs; they can ſee mp 
«faults, or convert his faults into 
| * beauties: but I cannot be ſo-partial 
% to Homer, as to imagine thatithis 
« ſpeech of Męflur's is not greatly 
© blameable for being too long: the 
e crouds incident upon incident, and 
<« when he ſpeaks of himſelf, he ex- 
ec patiates upon his own great actions, 
« very naturally indeed to old age: 
e but unſeaſonably to the preſent un- 
« cure. When he comes to ſpeak 
„of his killing the ſon of Auges 
he is fo pleaſed with himſelf, that | 
« he n thy * of the am 
| cc 9 
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« and cannot leave his favourite ſub: 
—ͤ the pads - 
„ gree” of bis relations, his ' wife's 
« name, her 5 excellence, the com 


« mand he bore, and the fury with 


« which he aſſaulted him. Theſe 


« and, many other circumſtances, as 


ec 1 


ä 


4 ſtory ſeem abſurd, is, what Patrochus 


« ſaid at the beginning of the ſpeech, 
« that he had: not leiſure cuen in fit 
« down : ſo that Neftor detains him 
« in the tent, ——_ W 
hole narration. 

Now in anſwer to this long and 


— charge, let us conſider his 


firſt poſition, © that it is cuſtomary 
e for thoſe who tranſlate, or com- 


ment upon an . 2 


A © * 1 
5 : ? 
| , , 1 „ a 
» P \* - 


3 % 
commendation. and reaſonable. apolo- | 


| 95 to his blame and diſpraiſe. in 


And this I. ſhall proceeds 4 4 


ſhew. particularly: ohly:firlt beg leave 
to premiſe. that Homer: is not apt to 
Mi 7s ſpeeches, as his en- 


nnn 


ery, cautiouſly, avoiding them, on pra- 
= 1 thus in the fafth book, 


being ſuddenly; cured of his wounds : 


e e e eee 5 
eme se during.the. lus bf the, 
battle. And we have another inſtance 


there of the ſame kind; namely, 


when it is neceſſary be hen to make. 
Minerva confer with Diomed, in order 


to incite him to go againſt Mars. (after, 


the had forbad him to encounter the- 


To in | na he pitches upon a 


0 


when the ſoldiers are greatly ſurprizeds | * « 
in the heat of the ation, at Aineas's 


r 


* Cairiexl DisszxTAT to; 
n . 
whole a0 . ind Dis 
Rept behind his chariot for a breathing 
while: and more inſtances might 
eaſily be found out were it 
| but by what precedes this 1 

| of Neftor's, it is moſt remarkably exi- 
dent, that the poer had noty® gt 
could Męſtor forget himſelf on this vet 
caſion; for on his ſeeing Patroclus at 
his tent door, and taking bim bythe 
hand, eee ö 
he en him excuſe himſelf, faying bd 


Od 206 #, veau Gorges, 3H 1 
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9 olord:ay' yepmie dierg Obe, ole he 
keg dwip· Taxa ey nall dvar rie ai. 
Tis now i feajoln for theſe Lind dalays ;" 
The great Achilles wär impatiemce 2 oh * 
75 * Achilles hin 2 F 0p, © 


4 


PR 1: 1 DRRIFEE DHS 2925 bore * 3c 4 
Was borne" a bee, ty hy feet 
feeds S „Dorit Ih 700 


With grief oy 5 gen Mela 
Meet, t Dey ee 

This to re e nigh . 
Thu knows the fury aufe, . nj 
friend, VE OI © et FPHper 

You ſee he refuſes here to come 
into Veftor's tent, or fit down, though 
requeſted by him to do it; and even 
adds he cannot corffþly with fib-itivha* 
tation, becauſe Achilles impatiently ex- 
pected his return, and an account of 
the wounded hero; and, moreover, 


concludes his reply by telling him 


9s - Caürad. Thumaza mags : 


that he alſo knew the impatient aud 
fiery temper of his friend Mobilles, ..... | 
And en long ſpeoch Under 
of . 0 that we: cannot ſup- 
poſe that either the poet or Naſtor or. 
got themſelves, and made uſe a 


very lang ſpecch full of digreſſions and 
ir e rower whom 


ſhorteſt) wif 8 N Bit 

ſity. Certainly, therefore, the pact bad 
his ſufficient reaſons. for. putting ſo 

long a ſpeech into Meftor's mouth 
at this juncture: and theſe will appear, 
now that I am entering on m u 
to Mr. Pope's objections, which. as J 
obſerved, turn upon thoſe very cit- 
cumſtances, 8 are, in Si 
juſt apology and beſt defence. 
| Japon ny re i becams the wiſh 


we 


N rut ILIAS 5 


eng Parton eure Who be 
eo his went to Geein and — 
2 "of (ring ee 


the Gn 1 Fas might 
thereby be indeed to tove Abies 
compaſſion by the relation Rill further; 
and even petſuade him to fetinn and 
fight for his coumtrymen; or at leaſt 
permit him to come in his ſtead; and 
cad in his Amour. But At. Pope 


* cident, und uhen he ſpeaks of him- 
« ſelf, he blames his expati t 
« wards the 3 of his wifes 
« family, and his own en finda 
* in the killing the fon of Aus 3 


N — unſeaſsunbiyi in this ple 
1 8 
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1 here objected to, ſhews his 
great love of his country, and was cer 


had its effect in moving Achilles {olfar 


if he failed in perſuading Achille to 
return, MVe/or hz 


diſtreſs of the army, that he is All the 


and contrivance.—80 that hir crouding 


100 Carricat, DNis88RTATIONS + 


1 anſwer the length of Mears 


tainly wiſely contrived, as  it-a6tually 


by the repreſentation: Patrotius made 
of the diſtreſs he ſaw while Me fur thus 
detained him at his tent door, that 
troclus to come in his armour: which; 


him to endeavour to effect: - and} thus 


while contriving the means -of:remov- 


ing it. —And this was the luckieſt IM | 
thing that could poſſibly be brought 
about for the public good, and worthy il | 
the wiſe and expetienced"/Veftor's'art Ml | 


\ oth. ; > 
wo py . 
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incident "upon: feilen in this" ſpecth;” 
js greatly to be commended, as* it 


tended to keep Parroclus the longer ; 
and his expatiating pon bit own great 
alfi, and afterwards the particulars 
of his wife's family, was very wilely* 
contrived; as it ſerved to the ſame 


purpoſe. And here” he very artfully 
and wiſely availed himſelf of his ages 
Privilege in talking, and the reverence 
due to his venerable perſon and ch 
rafter, in order to detain him the 
longer — for had he talked in the ſame 
manner, and uſed digreſſions relating to 
other perſons and things no way related 
to himſelf, Patruclus might fairly have 
broke off the diſcourſe, and ventured 
to return to the plea of his friend's 
impatience, and ſo have haſtened away _ 


but Mr. Pope adds yhat tends-fur-. - 


« ther to make this ſtory ſeem abſurd, 
* is what Patroclus ſaid at the bet 


G 3 « ginning 


10 Carricar. Diozuarataans 
<« [giaging of the ſpeech, that & d 
een ſo that Nefor 

e detains him in che tent Hana, 
+ during the whole marratieh - 
No this pretended, abſurdity will be 
found to turn out alſo highly to; Ng 
tar 8 credit, if we do but look baek to 
che 645th verſe, where tho old man, 
an his fyſt ſecing Parroclut at his tent 

duces him into his tent, and defurs 
him to ſir down; hut upon his telling 
him he came from Achilles to inquire 
who, the wounded dene was, that was 
brought: to his tent, it became, in all 
prudence, neceflary. now (as hg. had 
refalved to detain. him with a Jong 
ſpeech that he might ſee more and more 
of the diſtreſs of the army) to let him 
remain ſtanding at the tent door 3 that 
he might the better obſerve. the grow- 
ing misfortune, and * 


TH Critical ANIONS 5 


< for the Grerbi: for, by chis means; 
by he met n wounded, who 
confirmed him into a certainty that 
c their affairs were en * 
0e. Acbilless aid. 
And continues, '* as for Melee 
e ſecond ſtory, it is much eaſier do 
e be defended : it tends directly to the 
ce matter in hand, and is fold i in ſuch, 
* A manner, as to affect both Patroclus 
&« and Achilles: the circumſtances are 
e well adapted to the perſon to whom 
they are ſpoken, and by repeating 
cc their father” s inſtructions, he, as it 
« were, brings them in, ſeconding 
c his admonition.” So that, at length, 
there appears to be, upon the whole, 
conſummate wilder in Veſtor”s whole 
proceeding, in firſt detaining him by 
ſtories relating to himſelf, family, and 
relations ; all which, in regard to his 
age and reverend character, he mult 
8 | needs- 
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needs ſubmit” to attend to: and next 
when he had employed and ſpun out 
al the time, he could fairly, in this 
way, to contrive a further delay by 
carrying his thoughts back to Peleus's 
court, and reminding him of the a- | 
crifice, of the inſtructions he gave 
Achilles, and of thoſe that his own 
parent Menætius gave to himſelf on 
the day they ſet out for Troy, and 
which exactly tallied with his own - 
preſent advice, and muſt needs « 5 
moſt e indeed 5 and the ſuc- 
ceſs 


99 may not be ungrateful to the reader to ſee, 
at one view, the aim and deſign of Neftor's ſpeech. | 
By putting Patroclus in mind of his father's in- 
junctions, he provokes him to obey him by a 
lice zeal for his country: by the mention of the 
ſacrifice, he reprimands him for a breach of thoſe 
engagements to which the gods were witneſſes: 
by ſaying that the very arms of Achilles would re- 
ſtore the fortunes of Greece, he makes an high 
compliment to that hero, and offers a powerful 
inſinuation to Patroclus at the ſame time, by 


giving 


e 
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oak cf the whole conrivunce greatly 
redounds to Męſtar s credit: for Pa 
inoclus, though he failed in 
Aballs to retwan, yet obtained leaye 
of him, by a. pathetic repreſentation 

of the exceeding. diſtreſſes of the Gre- 
pov ſa and learnt by this 
his countrymen, which thing * (if he 
giving kim-to underſtand, chat he may pevſonine 
Aehilles. Enſtathius as quoted by Mr. Por. 


Heere, alſs, Nefor's wiſdom is greatly ſeen, 

in perſuading Patroclus to come in his ſfead; whole 
goodneſs of difpolition- he knew would induces 
lim at leaſt to bring about this for the benefit of 
his countrymen z agreeable to that excellent tem- 
per expreſſed in the fine eulo given him i in the 
ſerenteenth book; wacw. yap irg i 


87 


aba be knows, bow to be ert natured to. all men: 
and we find even the captive. women, and Nit 


upon, her return lamenting his death next to her 
' huſband's, and three brothers, whom Acbilles kill- 
ed: and this very goodneſs of diſpoſition and 
love of others, . affords us a further very 
ſtrong reaſon, why Neſtor ventured to Keep him 
ſo long after he told him the haſte he was N 
even added his friend's impatience. . 


failed ini perſuading bim to comp: th 
their aid) {Vetor had. particularly re- 
queſted, of bim to effect at the conælu · 
ſion of- his ſpeech; and, afterwards, 
— s death (who fell by the hand 
of Hector) being told to Achilles, he 
himſelf returns to the battle, is recon- 
ciled to Agamemnon, and turns all his 
ſpleen againſt Hector and his Trojans, 
and relieves and faves his countrymen, 
'—Such were, the good effects to the 
com mon-weal. thus brought about 
by wiſe Veftor's long well-timed ſpeech 
and moſt ſeaſonable advice. And what 
the embaſſy of Agamemnom in the ninth 
book could not effect, this ſingle ſpeech 
of ten minutes only brought to paſs. — 
And thus has Veffor the high credit 
and honour of ſaving, by his wiſdom, 
the whole Grecian army—And thus 
is the poet acquitted from all impu- 
tation, and even ſhines with new and 
addi- 
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E CH. eee, 


FJ EcTOR, in tlie b l 

the ſixteenth book ; having drove 
the Grecians all before, and penetrated 
to the very fleet, with an intent of de- 
ſtroying it by fire; which the fingle 
cefiſtance«of Ajax, the other. princes 
and warriors being diſperſed and 
wounded, alone prevents, for a time : 


but the poet tells us (v. 114.) 


"BuTwp Alarleg Gopu welauvos aux. ragacde > 
Dj cog uu, al xuije rapa arb 22 
obey. . | 

"Aug * * To a Tedauine 
Aiag 

Ia ab rug 25 AF od * a oy 
aur 1 

Alyuy N! e Ales reg 

I'vw d' Alag xa Suuov Ap Kava; r 
oe TE 
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era 


16 Cxtt al Diss ATA T tene 
2 U fe mi pales in fan. 


nukclest 
Zevg Were e, Terr or 228 


Seer Bead war's bs fu, el Wy 


fende near b 
Aer fun Ajax * 'bi 
eur, Nc 
Full n ae lee 4 frake f. ich 
a e n Fe 
en bead. . 
His Piu ſpear the warrior ple is 
vain, 
The brazen head falls ſanding. on the 
plan. 
Great Ajax aw, and own 'd rhe band 
divine, 
Confe 7 2 Jove 451 renting af: the 


An. Pope. 


"ddr. Pepry in a bote port n 

tage, tells us that in the Greek there 
5 is added an explication of this n, 

n * | 6 « which 


« which. has no other alluſion to. the 


„ action, but a very odd one, in u 


« ngle phraſe or metaphor,” — 


— O ea Tay lad. er beide niloer 
Z:)g d hicge furt, rt rvi BY Beinere 2 


Which he ſays may be tranſlated, 


ee ter bj ut of by har 


big had 
So doom d 40 * bore u. race 
ſword. - 


« Chapman endeavours ths cada 
c to account for the meanneſs of the 


« conceit by the grofs wit f Ajax; 
te who ſeeing the head of his launce 
« cut off, took it into his fancy that 
% Fupiter would, in the fame man- 


« ner, cut off the counſels. and 


e ſchemes of the Greeks. For to un- 
« derſtand this far-fetched” apprehen- 
* fon gravely, as the commentators 
* * * is indeed (to uſe the 


; BY 9 5 5 : 
[wank LILA ws 


ce words 


— — 


1 
4 
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«words of Chapman)-moſt duli and 
* Ajantital.” I believe no man will 
ce blame me for * theſe lines oat” 
cc of the text. "I 
Now if the giving hard names ts 
any thing, calling it a mean 'conceit, 
far-ferched” Apprehenfich, ld 0 
and Ajantical, are to paſs upon us . 
reaſons, we muſt then give up the 
turn of expreſſion made uſe of upon 
this occaſion : but when we conſider” 
that the poer had before told us that 
Joue had crowned the Trojans. with 
ſucceſs, and that all the Grecian chiem 
were drove from the battle and grievs p 
ouſly wounded “; and that Hax, h 
now ns bore the whole brunt of 


5 * 
ö . o A= E 95 woe, 60. wig, 17 

; S Agios 

Eu muy x PeCaijparcs, QUT agueyor " * 
Lo! every chief that might her fate preyenty ' 

Lies pierc'd with r and bonne in 

11 tent. a 0 Bope. 
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the Trojan. "army, was quite. wearied 
out, and not able to fuſtain the dan 


| thrown, upon him. and, moreover, 
that Hactar with his faulchion lopped 
off the. brazen, head of the only launce 


he had to truſt, to; and. ſo deprived 


him of the only defence, 
of himſelf and the whole Grecian fleet: 


a wiſer perſon than Ajax under all theſe 


moſt alarming and deſperate circum- 


ſtances, and- the. laſs of his, and the 
Grecians, only means'of defence, might 
have fairly thought this an omen and 


preſage of their total overthrow, and 


that with the. lopping off his ſpear's 
head, all their hopes and means of 


redreſs and fafety' were all 'now” cut 


off “: and their fate determined by 
1 11287 1. 56 Jouve 


We find not only here, in chis laſt extre» 7 5 


mity, but in many other places of the Iliad, the 


greateſt character imaginable given of aus bra- £ 


very : thus, for inſtance, in the ſeventeenth 


H book, 


* 
— 


7 


8 « for 


| i Oct — * 


hl cotnpileat victory 
ie ThHjan;—for it inns 
diatcly fllows tht this th ol nen. 
4 their mme 


hd ke n en bre 


Doi, A 
fruhen ple, Rems Well ds AW 


book, „ Menclaiis, who ces Het ad at . 
4 Trojdhs ruſhing dog Hin vols 80 
«6 $66 Seer en e e 


24 
hol wh ag ens Ro Rn 


2 Wee for Menzlaits, and yet mie ulation 
ax, and very ſuitable to his character: 
4. for Fax was the bravelt of ths Grill Wt 
% to A, Dacier id 2 
2 And further, f toward 
WL reer 11500 of. the ſame | that Hor. 
preferited, cotifiſtencly D character, l 
alone ng up the rear-guard, and ſhielding 
thoſe,” that bore the body of FOR from the . 
whole Trojon Vaſt, — : 2 
LOI ed th bl f de, 
eng 
en | N . . 


u 13 os 4 — = 


—— ——— him (when m 


tending with hier for the * 


Bree e, rows u 


a the ſame verb, axis 


uſual with him in other inſtances, and 
is guilty of affectation and conogit; 
which is not the caſe of Homer in the 
paſlage before us: and the taſte, in- 


dead, of the ancients, in general, was = 


ſuperiar to ſuch queintneſſes. Further 
—Menelaus, when 
u jug combat in the third book, 

8 upon 


oN rr Ian 215 | 


engaged with Paris 


* 1280 
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(having diſcharged his ſpear before) 


off by Fove, and even blaſphernes'the 


miſcarriage —and it is no wonder that 


116 Catrical. DisszArATions ä 
upon his fword breaking i in "His bak 


looks upon. all his hopes, of avenyjing 
himſelf on the adulterer, as nom cut 


lord of heaven as the author of tis 


in ſuch momentous caſes as theſe, all 
that happens ſhould be attributed to the 
will of Fove : when we are told at the 
very entrance of the poem, that the 
whole throughout comes to paſs by his 


Will —— Aid; d gr ᷣ Red ih 8 


15 


And—9:; dd Tara T? 
And Zeug dyabo TE x,t Te 2. 
And it has been the common appre- 
henſion at all times of mankind, that 
whatever befalls them is the wi of 
God: hence the common and prevail 
ing way nowa- days of men's calling 


all things that happen unto them p- 


Vidences ; ; ſurely, therefore, jp, 1 
tay, 


/ 


e „ AD. oy | 


— he — 4 was, 2 fairly | 
be permitted, when we, conſider theſe 
things, to think that in Hector's lop- 
ping off che head of his ſpear ſpear, and ren- 
dering it uſeleſs (which . only 
means of defence that remained for 
himſelf and all the Grecians) Fove him- 
ſelf deprived them, of all counſel, all 
„ and, that. the 5 
feet would be inevitably: bunt: and 
Mr. Pope, who has diſapproved of the 
turn of this expreſſion, eg + far as to. 
on it out of the body of his tranſla- 
tion, might fairly have inſerted it there, 
as he has given us it in the note be- 
low, without any Ae to Ll 


or author, 


8 ſeemed their ie, cut m 5 — 
high ord, 


; 3 1116 31 
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10 N 0 7 , 7 
for. wy AST ene - 1 


in the vpighual it is aid that il 
ruf, dirt) d Adra hopped oft 
| Aricts head: and that Ajax Lab 
work "of rde gods"; © and” that Juſt 
Erb hne ublzer—hereby our off | all be, 
Popes, all eounſel, all means of fedreß. 
You fee how plainly that there in 5 
playing upon the fame word in Mt 
Nina in different ſenfes; uo quant 
pun or idle conceit; but that in t 
firſt inftarice aragaßk is wed, and 15 
other welpe: Ant I 94 
inghy Wan them differerieh, / 
uſing the words 4% ard tw? "off . 
Fee alto in his tranſtation uſes the 
ſame different words, but in His note 
upon it deſcribes both by one com- 
mon phraſe cut off + and herein both 
he and Chapman Een to Tound thei 


2 .  objec- 


wing 10 Ph. 


; 
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chhedkon, and l ita. Concett 
which indeed itwould habe b. 
the ariging/. likewiſe. uſed; the ap 
phraſe;in, both | places—But this, as I 
ſhewed; not being the. caſe, Homer 
—— and will be found, 
as well as every where: elſe, ſo clear of 


all imputation of q mean concert here.— 


In fine, whoever attacks Hamer will 
experience the wh of e * 
le r 4 
Ofende fol 

His hero indeed "IF a vulnerable por t, 
but himſelf is ad all over, and af- 
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HE next * in the fix- 
teeth bock, ſtanding in Hee 
of our defence, is Patroclus's inful ting 


— 
** 
422 
8 


ſpeech over Cebrion,' the charioterr uf 
Heck, whom he had killed : for both 


the raillery it contains, and the length 
of it, have been much blamed by pre- 


ceding critito, and are fo highly'Gl. 


approved by Mr. Pope, that lie ii of 

opinion 455 out of the ſix lines of 
which it conſiſts, the five laſt ought 
to be given up as foiſted into the text 
and ſtrangers, thou gh (he allows) = 


anc ient R 


But adds, he © muſt take notles, 


« that however mean or ill placed 
© theſe railleries may appear, there have 


e not. been wanting 


ſuch fond lovers 


&« of Homer, as have admired and 


L N the, Mikeen himſelf, he 
1; 8 adds, 


- ON | THE 1ILIA D. 


« adds, is of the number, e 
0 ſeen from theſe very low jeſts, which 
« he has put into the mouth of Saran 


« and his angel, in the ſixth book; 
« where, fe the diſploſion of their 


« diabolical enginry, angel rolling on 
9 archangel, they are thus derided— 
. e terms 

07 compoſition, Atrait they chang'd 
their mind,, 

Flaw off, and into ftrange. wi. | 

As they would dance; Je: Jn s * 
they ſeem'd' 

Somewhat n and with 7. 
haps 

For joy W i 

— Terms that amuſed them all, 

4rd fumbled many; who en | 
right, <K | 

Had need from bead 10 for wn un- 

Net underſigned, this gf they indo 
fades, 


47 
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Thy Ho 4. . our far walk not 
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We are not "a obli 0 

Pope for helpit us to 1 % 
account of imitators of qur at 5 or in 
theſe railleries, when, at the ſame time, 
he calls them mean avid ill placed. 
; but certainly he uſes us very ill, when 
he tells us Milton is of the number of 
his imitators herein; for the ſp of 
Haram 's, queted by him from pon 
in ſupport of this aſſertion, and tuin 
{cribed above, being full of pugy upon 
words, I believe, aroſe from che falk 
taſte of punning, ſo much in vit in 
Milton's time, that even the gravel 
diſcourſes from che pulpis were in. 
fected by it; certainly not from our 
author, who, as well as the angients 


in general, had too good ſenſe to in- 
troduce puns, the moſt indeſenſible of 


all loumneſſes, into his moſt Giniſhed 


2 Vie 
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is by land. 
he jeſt : word ack, on 
turns, is always uſed * 


_ Now pet OE 
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in the ſenſe of diving, but in then 
ſtance produced from Milton; 44; 
Al ben we propounged term 1 
Of compoſition.— Cunpaſien gi 
dently ſignifies the combuſtible mate 
rials, of which the gung "W 
made up; or terms of com potion of 
peace; which is a groſs playing 8 
che ſame word in different ſenſes, and 
the rankeſt pun imaginable: and the 
word fumble is likewiſe uſed afterwards 
in different and ambiguous fete: 
ſo that in ſhort the whole ſpeech 


1s altogether made up of a firing. of 


between theſe indefenſible e 
our author's ſarcaſtical jeſts ? a, 
But Mr. Pope, in his note. upon it, 
further blames it for its length of f 
lines, and thinks it ought to con 
only of one . r the firſt; . and 
5 that 
2 How e come we to have a re” of « ng 
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hat the five laſt verſes were added 
by ſome ancient critics or rhap/adyfir; 


lines, which is. two thirds as long as 
the original; fo inconſiſtent is his 


this he ſhewed ſome reſpect to his 
author, and: had he ſhewn more, and 


he and his author, I believe, might 


and ſevere taunting jeſts on dying per- 
{ons ure d founded on the man- 


not tranſlate one, near the latter end of the ſixth 
book ſpoken by Paris, of two lines; becauſe he 
tells us it is a ſhort one, containing only theſe 
words: brother, I have detained you too long, and 
ſhould have come ſeoner as you defred me. This, 
he adds, and ſome few others of the ſame nature 


* only the ſenſe of them. 


and yet inſtead of one, he has given | 
us a tranſlation of it made up of four 


practice with his principles; but in Be: 


lengthened his deſcription to two lines 
further, as it is in the original, both 


be eafily defended : for the ſarcaſms 


ve BEM. to us here ? when himſelf will | 


in the 1/iad, the tranſlator has ventured ” I 


x26 Catricat. Dissaarariens 


ners of the dne — 
| the world, then ocean 
but for the ſake. of ED 
the greateſt princes were put to the 
ſword; and their wives and daughter 
made flaves and concubines + andithe 
« poet, who is ſeen to be ſo careful and 
exact in obſerving and deſcribing all 
the other cuſtoms and manners of the 
age he writes of, cannot be ſuppaled 
further, theſe. taunting and inſulting 
porches % were en N 


- wa. Rapin ſays, moderation and Juſtice were ww 
tues unknown in theſe dark times, of Wicht He- 
mer writ—and from hence muſt it cone ht we 
find, in the ſixth book, Aramemnin, whole ha- 
rafter ſeems to me (though he ſer off mühe 
with his quarrel with Achilles) to be, upan the 
whole, equal to any in the Nau, Aiffuading N- 
nelaiis from having compaſſion on , Adraſtus up- 
pliant at his feet for life, with promiſes of "moſt 
rich gifts, and whom he was WO wo fave) i 
the following words 22 


on runs LA, tap 
wy 2 a. — . 
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s, f err. ede a de, wes 
2 ti bees d be. 
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throughout the poem, beſales theſe of 


Patroclus over Gebrion as a diver, and 


ZEneas's over Meriones for his ſkill in 
dancing in this very book; and Jde- 


mineus s over Orbryoneus, who fought 
Caſſamra's love, in the thirteenth 


book *: which laſt is as full of cg 
and gayety, and of greater length than 


this of Patrochus's, and, indeed, falls 
equally. under Mr. Pope's cenſure on 


theſe accounts: but an anſwer to all 
will fairly ariſe from theſe refleQions, 
as being founded, I ſay, in the man- 
ners of the times, and probably ſpoken 
on the occaſions : for I obſerye fur- 


highly cenſures all cruelties and indignities, that 
exceed due bounds) himſelf commends this advice 
as good and right. 

And there are four other farcaſtical ſpeeches 
following hard upon each other in the. fourteenth 
book, viz. of Polydamdas, ** Acamas, and 
Peneleus, | Li 


"Y * 


riety 


A 
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fety of incidents, with which he every 
where abounds, and of deaths, and 
ſpeeches | over dying perſons accom- 
modated to theſe circumſtances, "to. 
have copied after- nature, and facts 
that really happened ; and that theſe, 
as well as the character of his beroes f 
had a foundation in known hiſtories, or 
traditions brought down to his times': 
and theſe accounts might be preſerved; 
partly among Trojan, and partly a- 
mong Erdcian families: and the way 
of fighting, then in uſe, being ſo ſlow 
and obſervable, every thing that paſſed 
in the ſeveral battles, might be par- 
ticularly noted; and in all inſtances of 

lngle engagements, even Diaries might 
be kept of thoſe ſignal enterpriſes, 
and of the eircumſtances and ſpeeches 
attending them, and even come down 


to the poet's time : and all this is 


* He ſeems, indeed, to have wandered over 
| | I many 
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rendered more and more probati 


| heroes throughout the ps, dic. o 
the ſame wound and in the ſame man- 
ner; and though half the Lad gon 
fiſts of battles, they are all'af 3 . 
ferent caſt; ſince ſuch a variety a 
this could never ariſe from the pur 
S 
for from receiv 3 the whole, 


many of the places he mentions, and e hun 
viſited the native /oils of the greater part of his 
heroes ; where he might hear their ſtories from 

_ their ſabjefts and deſcendants : they would aa 
fail to tell them with all the miraculous aggrs- 
vating incidents, which their love to their ik 
and the warmth of their fancies could infpite: and 
we all know how carefully ſuch traditions ar 
. preſerved, and faithfully handed down to the 
young branches of a warlike family. — Bu 
into tht life and writings of Homes. Jeff, 11 
And what renders thefe obſervations. the more 
probable, 3 that the ſtory of the ten years ſiege 
of L, and of Achilles's anger in the laſt yea, 
really happened; and, in general, that his 4 
count of the people, princes, and countries, 5 
n hiſtorical, and true in . i 
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eve . h. ag 


therefore, I conclude, may fairly-be | 
reſolved into, and have a foundation 
in, true hiſtory 3 or, where this fails, 
certainly in the real manners of the 
times And theſe manners, though 
objected to by ſome, were in the opt- 
nion of a late moſt judicious writer, 
the propereſt that could be for the 
purpoſes of poetry. For ** fo-fimple, 
* ſays he, and unaffected were tlie 


manners of thoſe times, that the folds 
and windings of the human breaſt 


* lay open to the eye: people were 


« not as yet taught to be aſhamed of 
* themſelves, and their natural appe- 
« tites, nor, conſequently, to diilem- 
« ble them: they made no ſcruple 
« of owning the inclinations of their 
« heart, and openly indulged their 
0 paſſions, which were entirely void 
* of art and deſign. This was Ho- 


ners happineſs with reſpect to the 


I 2 „% man- 


— — — — 
ca - — — —_ 
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— 
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| & he been much later, he had fallen 
« either in the times of peace, when. 
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«© manners and Irving part of the poe- 
« try,—And adds a little further on 


«that he hall the good fortune: Wike 


tc and learn the Grecian manners, at 
cet their true pitch and happieſt temper 
« for verſe—had he been born much 


ce ſooner, he could have ſeen nothing 


« but nakedneſs and barbarity : had 


ce a wide and ſettled policy prevailed 
ec over Greece: or in general wars, 
cc regularly carried on by uncivilized 
« ſtates, when private paſſions are 
« buried in the common order, * 
« eſtabliſhed di/cipline.” 
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N XII. 


4 4 


f E 3 of Pacracks follows 
that of Cebrion in this book, 
and is related in the following man- 
ner : Achilles had enjoined him, after 
driving the Trojans from the fleet, to 
content himſelf and return; but he 
neglecting theſe allege, purſues 
the enemy along the plain with great 
ardor and intrepidity, even to the walls 
of Troy; where Apollo diſarms him, 
Euphorbus wounds him; and Hector, 
aſt of all, kills him: on Which ac- 
count of his death, Mr. Pope paſſes the 
following cenſure. © I ſometimes, 
« ſays he, think I am, in reſpe& of 
Homer, much like Sancho Pancha 
© with regard to Don Quixote. 5 
believe, upon the whole, that no 
mortal ever came near him in viſ- 
e 


: / 
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4 dom, learning, and all good qua- 


6e lities. But, ſometimes, there are 
« certain ſtarts which I cannot tell 
« what to make of; and am forged 
e to own that iay Helter nx Md 
< out of the way, if not quite beſide 
« himſelf, The preſent paſlage of the 
« death of Patrac ius, attended with 
© ſo many odd circumſtances to over 
throw the hero (who might, for all 1 
ct can ſee, as decently have fallen by 
the force of Hector are what I am at 
te a loſs to excuſe, and muſt, 'indeed, 
e fin my own opinion) * up w the 
& Critics,” © 
Now as I have obſerved in the pre- 
ceding ſection, that not only the hif- 
tory itſelf, and principal actions of the 
Thad, but even the incidents, deaths, 
and laſt ſpeeches, had very probably 
many of them a foundation in real 
facts; why might not the death of 
3 | 
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all he can ſee) as decently have fallen 


by the hand of Heer only: to which 


I reply, I can ſee no indecency in his 
falling in the way he does; by Apollos 
diſarming him, Eupborbus wounding 


him, and Hector killing him: if the 


account, indeed, be leſs honourable 
to Hector, it is certainly more ho- 
nourable to Patroclus, whom Jupiter, 


Fate, and Apollo, ſeem all to have 
purpokaly crowned with a death from | 


above, and not ſuffered to fall by a 


lingle mortal hand: and thus much 
he intimates in his dying you. to 
Hetlop—y. hho 


Hd wv, "Er hen _ oo! ya 


EOWKS 


Patrachus be, in like manner, actually 
attended with the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances related here by the per y- But 
Mr. Pope ſays, he thinks he might (for 
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Piling” rel yap dn duj Trys Tolle. 


Toi#Toi d' erg por Exluoor. dvreGonoay, | 1 


Laras d av auto bu, e uno" a da- 


Ales 1 bis; 
A ps. Mop dai, x Amie Zerave ide. 
"Av®gidy Ei SS 01 de ue Tgiro ehevagitiig, 


7 ain boaſter | ceaſe, and know the 

powers diuin 

Jove's and A pollo's s 7s 1555 ded, 

the: : 
To heaven is ow 4 vate er er. own 


you call, > a 5 


And beaven itſelf difarmed me Ger * 


7 all. 05 


Had twenty mortals, each 15 ww. in 


might, 


Oppos'd me fairly, they had funk i 


fight; _ 
By Fate and Phœbus was I fro over- 
thrawn, 
Euphorbus next, the third mean part 
' thy own, Pope. 


You 


3 © - 2. 
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You ſee he attributes his fate to the 
will of heaven only, and declares that 
twenty mortals of Hecror's 'valour, 
- would have funk under his ſpear : ſuch 
ſuperiority do the well-tempered di- 
vine arms of Achilles, and the ardor 
of the cauſe: he was now engaged in, 
of ſaving the Grecian fleet and army, 
and the conſternation he had thrown 
the routed Trojans into, by appearing 
in the faid armour, and all by the 
appointment and will of Tom +, ſeem 
to have given him. 

But further, as I Wan above 
that the incidents attending his death 

They were made by Vulcan; and given by 
the gods to Peleus, and by him to Achilles. —11, 
17,—And we find, afterwards, in the ſame 


book, that upon HeFor's putting on the faid ar- 
mour (which he deſpoiled Patroclus of) 


Through all bis veins a ſudden vigor flew, 
And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on bis ſoul. Pope. 


+ Fupiter himſelf decrees and foretells theſe 
2 to Juno. — II. 15, v. 64 and 63.— 


might 


\ 
— 
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might really have happened, and that 
deavwour to illuſtrate this more fully 
by the following obſervations.— As this 
ackiom fell on a ſummer's day, and in 
the heat of the ſun now upon the 
decline after Cy" » — 


. *Ofen far ii disc ice Fant coi, | 
TiPpe þ 1 af poriper Gh flere "= 


"Ape 7 — Ki usicoclo Shift, . 

Ka Tore by 6 Ann, aloay Aue Preiſe 
Jay. 

Quamdiu autem ſol medium e ene 

Tamdiu valde utroſque tela rae at: call 


batque populus. 


Cum verò ſol tranſibat ad occaſum, Fo 
Et tum quidem præter fatum Achivi ſuperiores 
erant : Dr. S. Clarke. 


And that it was a ſummer's day, appears from 
the flies being buſy about the body of Patroclus. 
Il. 19—** And Mr. Pope tells us al 13. v. 103% 
* it appears to haye been the /ummer ſeaſon, in 
&* which the actions of the Niad happened, from 
* the frequent mention made of clouds of duſt: 
* though, as he rightly adds, the ſame might 


I 
\ 
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pears that Patroclus had, in the morning 
before, greatly exerted himſelf, and by 
his exceſſive ardor in driving from the 
Trojans along the plain, heaps upon 
_ heaps, and even continuing the vio- 
lence and fury of the action beyond 
mid-day, towards the walls of Trey, 
wrought himſelf up to an extraordi- 


« be diſcovered full i wall row! coinnicti fall 
the ſummer being the natural ſeaſon for a 
* campaign. But obſerves further, that the 
* fields are deſcribed flowery, II. 2. that the 
 * branches of the tamariſk-tree are flouriſhing, 
II. 10. that the warriors ſometimes waſh them- 
« ſelves in the ſea, Il. 10. and ſometimes refreſh ' 
« themſelves by cool breezes from the ſea, 11.11. 
that Diamed ſleeps out of his tent on the ground, 
** 11. 10. that Apollo covers the dead body of Hector 
* with a cloud to prevent its being ſcorched, 
II. 23. As to the preciſe time of the ſummer, 
he. adds - the mention of the new made honey 
* (Il. 11.) ſhews it muſt be near the end of the 
% ſummer, honey being ſeldom taken till that 


„ue: and the plagus raging, in the firſt book, 
* ſhews it to be near autumn, when che heat is 


/ ® greateſt,” | 
nary 


\ 
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tinuance of the ſun, now declining to 
the weſt, and caſting his rays direQly 
and fully between his ſhoulders as he 
now approached the walls of Try 


tended, and his fermented ſpirits even 
ſtriving to enlarge themſelves ; why 


himſelf at this juncture in an uncom- 


* 
j 1 ; 
F 
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nary degree of heat, which the cons 


eaſtward, muſt no doubt have greatly 
added to and encreaſed: and every 
muſcle being now ſwelled and dif- 


might not his captain s heart (as Shake 
ſpear ſpeaks) in the ſcuffle of this great 
fight burſt the buckles of his armour: or 
in the language of poetry, Apollo him- 
ſelf who pierced him from morning 
even till his decline with his rays, and 
continually ſtirred up the hot conten- 
tion within him, more and more, be 
ſaid to burſt his armour : and the very 
account the poet gives of his exerting 


mon manner, and ruſhing with un- 


heard 


kk. 1 
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heard of fury and impetuoſity on the 
Trojans, who were now ſuperior, and 
had drawn the body of Cæbriam forth 
from the battle, even prepares us to 
expect ſomething of this kind n 
happen his words are 
Tels "ey reer ereus 7 950 ribarcs 

Aeni, en TEE 
2 peptrMZa a la New” TE, 7 mee gare b. 
ve. 

Ade UN To TE ragen #rioouro Fo Salon 
Dog, 8 
"Ew" da Tok, \ nao, gan dame Te 

rf. 
Trice an the preſs ke Mars biſolf l. . 
flew, 
And thrice three heroes at euch onſet 
ſlew. 1 , 
There ends thy gy! 1 there - he fate 


untwine ' 
The laſt black remnant of fo bright a | 
line. e aps. 


Aly 


* * 
Uh * 
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3 Ga tht 
jecture, that by Apollo is meant the 
action of the rays of the fun, nom de- 
„ 
| for the poet - has 15 a 


— 


Ex * Ends, vit, E Herder es 
7 d oY ae, 
Xeag! narangme—v. 70 1, &c. . 
1 — : Apollo 
Sterit autem a ter 2 inter- 
— ze — ** 
And the ie . of che 4 | 
now falling more dire& ypon his back, 
together with the exceeding heat and 
contention of the ach, 1 burſt 
his armour; it was very natural (as 
every one would be emulous of 
honour of wounding and killing him) 
for Euphorbus who ſtood near him to 
5 ingech the opportunity of wounding 
him 
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| 9 but it follows char 8 5 


he dared not face him, though naked, 
but pulled his {pear out from his body, 


crowd : and now ZZeffor, {ecing him 
naked and wounded, allails and pierces 


him with his. ſpear in the lower part 
of his belly, and kills him. 


Nowall this, I ay, may be accounted 
for in & natural way only, as having 
really happened in the very manner 
and order it is related, and all by the 
will of ove: as we are taught by 


and ran and mixed. himſelf with the 


the maral running throughout the 


poem that every thing beſides likewiſe 
does. And thus, in fine, is Hamer, 1 


think, fully vindicated in hil account of 
this action, particularly and fully; and 
is now even ſeen, by the light reflected 
from his own poem, fo far from being, 
as Mr. Pape told. us above, 4. /iztle out 
of the way, or even quire bufide bim- 
n 


( 
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falf : that he appears evidently, in _ | 


whole of this deſcription,” to 


* Thus; for inſtance, when Patyoclus is laid on 


his funeral pile, a ſtrong gale of wing aroſe; (II. 23. 


blew, and fo encreaſed- the flame, that it ſoon 


conſumed the pile. But Homer, likewiſe, Ber 


introduces the gods of the winds in perſon ; and 


Tris, or the rainbow, being (as Euftathins ob⸗ 
ſerves) a ſign not only of ſhowers, but of winds, 


. he makes them come at his ſummons.—Pope. 
. —And thus again —Sarpedon, whom hiſtory” re- 
ported to have been buried in Zycia, on his being 
killed, in the ſixteenth book, the poer tells us 
that ſleep and death convey his body 10 his native 
land. 

And thus in the tenth book, after Ubſes nt 
Diemed had killed Rheſus and his Thracian offi- 


cers, and ſeized the fimous horſes of that prince 


towards the latter end of the laſt watch of the 
night; the poet tells us Apollo waked the Trojans, 


which is certainly only an allegory, ſignifying. 
that the light of the morning awakened. them 


under 


= — has alſo obſerved. 


given, which he of all rn 
how to do, a very fine and poetical 
. turn (as he is frequently obſerved to | 
do throughout the poem to an inci⸗ 

dent ariſing from natural cauſes * uy 
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under the permiſſion indeed, and i in 


ſubſervieney to, the wilt of; 72 
So that you ſee it is not a little en- 


renomed ſeandal, or a few random 
ſhot, that dl or deface the c 
of Homer : his chargers foie: 
like a rock; and not aflailablej-like: 
— by a mortal hand; mor even 

. _ rr kin 
* _ a 0 


2 


TD ET Jos ira, nec er, 

Nec poterit fer run, nec edar abolere 
wet? = . 

Ori Metam. 9 I 5. ſub finem, 


K 


* came Drocrzrarrons | 


5 r , 


E are now ecnme [douche 
- eighteenth book, where we 
find that the Sight" of Aale uh 
appearing an the rampart, turns the 


fortune of the day, and that the 
Greeks, the Trojans now ſtuinking 
body of 


back with An! carry off the 
Patroclus from the field of battle.— 
Moreover, in this conſternation. they 
call a ſtanding council. in the. plain, 
in which Polydamas the Adviſes 
them to um to Troy, > for jt the | 
pates and walls with their . 
| lays he, if 2 1 


Avguoy Pg ov raus. & 2 Tic 4 
Toy | 
Tioerar donaolug yay ade ber 1 
N — 
r I 


35-0 
en Tul FL 14D #45 
I Bur 10 nm fit ReBollk hf hure, 
Nur um, thiſt ut, ws ful fe, 
not fear : ou * | 
Al hearts that how e hl 
Leap tenth T9, = 


i heaven 2 88 . 
Troy. _ 


„ „ 


Me. Pope 1 1 5 note lg! 1 80 
lage obſerves; that « Pohdamras" fays, 
& in the gina, if Achijthes cornes im 
e his afmour—and acde here feertis 
„to lie an Obfeckion againſt this pat 
« fage, for Polydamas knew that 
« Achilles + arttiont was worm by Her-. 
«© he, he muſt alfo know, that no 

© other man's arms could fit him : 

% how then could; he know that new 
e arri were thade for Him that very 
« night? Thoſe who ate reſolved to 
defend Homer; tay tiifiver, it wat 

0 „ee but this to 


me 
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06 me ſeems to be a ſip N 


&« memory, and one of che ng: 

&« which Horace ſpeaks. of.“ 
His objection, you ke, i is Tone 

in the word 6euynteis c rex his 


foretelling | that Achilles would come in 


his armour ; whereas it ſhould have been 

tranſlated would come with arms: . 
does not think it a ſufficient ſolution 
to ay that Polydamas' knew, by his 
ſkill in Prophecy, that his mother, the 


goddeſs Thetis, would bring him, by 


that time, new made arms from Hul. 
can: — nor, indeed, is there any. gw" 
ſion to have recourſe to ſo un 
a ſolution * as thi toy, the, . [pl 
2» There is no authority, from 45 = 
think that Polydamss had a ſupernatural knowledge: 
and foreſight of things to come ; for this notion 
of his ſkill in prophecy muſt be wholly ue 

the character given of re 411 22 
— O ya p 00g 0 g .Wgo0'T Xy eier 3 * * 


a 5 diſcern the funire ty the paſt.” Hoe 


7 „l = 11D. 
ya 00) "ralgeny may, as I jo 


Keil Gigniff no more, than that he 


And * this 1 e the e. 
courſe of things was he found to be wiſe in council, 
as it follows —faubac ib (V. 253.) nor can 
| recourſe. be had to his ſkill. in augury. here ; none 
being given from above on this occaſion, 4 
memnon, on the contrary, (which confirms this 
obſervation) in the firſt book, on his quarrel 
with Achilles, which was of ſuch terrible conſe- 
quence to the army, has the direct Kam cha- 
tacter given him — Lhe? 
Ouge ri olds yvonne da wgoaow 5 omioow, 
"Ormug. oi wage mui roo wax” Axa 
Unſtilld to judge the future by the paſh, 
| Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to bit hoſt. Pope. 
And in-book the third the ſame phraſe ſignifies 
only a natural \ divination ariſing from 3 
oblervation | 


© Ate at bmAdſigus dodges Heise ziele. * 
0 ò yagwy Hiſinru, du p00 ow 2 irie 
Atb cri, Sg 0x 9 2 per” * * 
a *.. | 


| -——— is an 7 Abe lun. 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, | 

Turns on all. ſides its deep. diſcerning che; 
Sees what befel;- and what may yet + 

Concludes from both, and "w provides for alt. 


Pope. 


K 3 would 


x50 Cerriegi- 1 


| would come farth with arms ; in hi 
 rharigt, for inſtance, with a ſind 
ſword, and ſpear ;—part Ar put for 
the whale; a very common re in 
rhetoric, and in frequent uſe among among 
the'poers :—and theſe arms may fairly 
„n gone} rg 

ten, and the chariot is 
* 


mentioned towards the conglub 
een 8 1} peech—— 


—— TG ane. al Agee 
"Ay Tay c &nl vi 43 eel 1 , 
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Haro deus day Und IR arms. 


Let the fierce here than when {un 6%, 
Veut > vad er * our nooky 
N 
Or 42 4 theyard circles rand 4 
Till hie 1 equrſes {oh te 2 
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And further, that he means y that 
he would return with theſe n 
geen wm ape ly om 
his ſaying, v. 267. 
N ue wE drinavoe rode ware 
| „ 
The night r 
turning inſtantly to battle :—And fur- 
ther, it is, on the other hand, ob- 
ſervable in this very ſpeech of Pat ly- 


damas, and the following one of Her- 1 


tor in anſwer to it, that the being clad 


in compleat armour, is expreſſed by 
the additional and very ftrotig word, 


Sg fevres (v. 277, and 303.) armis | 


 nfirutfi; a word which frequently, 
throughout the Thad, fighifies, even 
alone, the going forth to battle com- 
Pay armed *.— Achilles PE faid 


there- 


. Thas far eine al A. v. 1 


— be dhe NG . 
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therefore only to come for thxoith dem 
not in armor, ſeeins here, F'oblerve, 

to be uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, anti to 
ſignify no more than that he would 


come forth, on the morrow, in his 


chariot, with a ſhield, ſword, and 
bean: : the chariot was brou ght back 


immediately after the death of Patre- 
clus by Autonedon : : and he might 
eaſily procure a ſhield and. a rod 
and Patroclus we are expreſsly y told 1 in 


the ſixteenth book, when he put 5 


the divine armour of Achilles, ih 
ſpear behind * a8 too weighty, to | 


5 2010 


And ll. B. v. 11.— 


EY On E x*lxαν eee er 
| &c. &c.— 


FE 35 £x £AET” dolor a ulliovoc wrde 
Bp-by, peye, cuba To fre N r, 
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poiſed by any hand but Achilles's 
Ln tek ob know 
to Polydamas and all .others:—and + 
this very hear which kept the Trojans 
nine years within their: walls, and was 
| ſo fatal to ſo many heroes, and dreaded 
even- by brave Helter himſelf (Il. 2 2.) 
ſeems to be principally in his thoughts 
on this occaſion : and it is quite na- 
tural to men under a panic, thus to 
terrify themſelves with the very worſt 
apprehenſions, without taking time to 
recollect the more favourable circum- 
Rances attending their caſe:—and ſur- 
ther, as the bare thought that Achilles 


n. * noguPhs Povoy eu alen. 
| II. 16. v. 140, Ke. 
Ane, untoucÞ#d, Pelides? jav'lin ftands, 

Not to be pois'd but by Pelides' hand; 

From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 
Old Chiron rent, and ſbap' d it for his fire; 
Whoſe ſon's. great arm alone the weapon wields, . 
| The 2 A. * * the dread of 2 


* Pope. 
Vas 
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es hem, checked their arder ani pus 
ſuit, in the thirteenth book 3 and d 
f bt of his ar mau and chariot, in the 
fixteenth, put them into conſtemm 
tion; and as the fight and vyice-of 
him unarmed, were of late ſuſſicient 
| to terrify, and turn to flight, the whole 
Trojan army: no wonder | Polydainas 
ſhould ſo much dread his return with 
his deſtructive ſpear ; ' rendered ſiil 
more terrible by his implacable anger, 
on account of the death of his deareſt 
friend Patroclus :—But though he f 
much dreads his return on the mol. 
row into the plain and purſuit to the 
walls of Troy and the conſequent de- 
ſtruction of his countrymen, yet he 
ſays (which is a further internal proof 
from the text, that he did not expect 
him in campleat armour) at the con- 
cdluſion of his ſpeech, that brave 8 
he was, he would not dare to venture 
7 _ 
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himſelf within the walls of 77 
Blow d of puv Hufe A Hopf N 
odd rer diigo — 

Intus verd ne fun fas magnanimitas 
irruere net, 
Wee unquam vaſtabit—Dr. 8. Clatke. 


And. yet afterwards in the twenty feſt 
book, when the wiſe Priam fees, from 
the walls of Troy,, Achilles, upon Bip 
return, - a a ing the people in the 
plain, and even, purſuing them to the 
city 3 be adviſe thoſe, who held open 
the gates of the city, to let the people 
in, but, to ſhut them immediately af- 
ter, and lock faſt the bars; for, 4 
8 


ada var jo} Dog d i res ane. 
Metuo enim, ne exitialis vir in murum 


irrumpat. Dr. 8. Clarke. 
The wife Prism, you "ſee, fears left 
he ſhould follow the bo people inet 


city, 
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Aty, and deſtroy” them there w but 
clares that he would not dare to riiſh 


| fans in the plain: the reaſon now of 


with the part that was left, or ſu ch a8 


to imply, his not being complath 


oi Cairica Dreeter arons | 


Polydamas before, as -obſerved; „de- 


into the city, after deſtroying the Tu. 


theſe different apprehenſions and ſen» 
timents, evidently ariſes from his bei 

clad in Compleat armour in the 1 
inſtance, and in the firſt only furniſed 


might be procured: and, in fine, 
in Hector's ſpecch, in anſwer” to this 
of Polydamas, the following” paſſige 
ſeems to be founded in, and Wong 


©» SS WW” . If ies 


armed on this occaſion — 6 _ w 
| — 


Ed ere Tags v A dog. A. tl 
Aug, WOES "5, l J 
A alu TY TH bern. —_—_— = ©. 


Sin revera apud naves ſurrexit ad e. 
tamen nobilis Achilles, & 
| Gra- 


1 
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Gravius, fi voluerit, ei erit . 


8. Clarke. 
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And . thus” is Peha 


" 


under conſideration fully cleated; 
and the meaning of: it illuſtrated 


aſcertained by theſe few unnoticed cri= 


tical obſervations ; and Homer acquit= 


ed from the imputation of a ſip o 
memory, and even of thoſe little aaπ 
which Horace ſpeaks of: —but as it is | 


common with men to blame others for 


faults that are to be found in them 


ſelves only, ſo this frailty, - thus greatly 
incident to human nature, ſeems to 
hure fully-- poſſeſſed Mr. Pope here: 


the ſlip of memory is his OWN, and 1 
the nad his own too. And thus. Is 


Homer found here, as well as every 


where elſe 3 the 1 en at- 


tentive and . 


* s ECT. 


meaning 
herein evidently ſeen, and the paſſage 


— 
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e matter of ſo little i 
0 Neither in it any excuſe, to ſay he 


* ne ne r ; 


1 12 i * 
yo * ? L 7% oY 8 2 1 75 1 a 
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8 ne c * vv. 
2 the re * ne 


upon Achilles's teturm to the fleld 


of — à moſt ſignal engagement 
n eee 


Popes notes on thi pathge (234/50 


0 + ll Gals int > Kghe ain 
* n 


« ſonal an nad "hire condi 


* there for thunder, cartheuakey\ad 
« q deities, co intodues 


«has 


r A Sr m_ bad as . adm Vt=S> ik 
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has given un a piete of ancient hif- 
* tory; we expected to read a peers 
« and» wde eee l hort, 
4 Ladies . he ſuſpends the 
« whole marration, and from the heat 
« af algae Gn bed 
« plicitp'of an AM.. dmoms”. 
| Now here in order to pave my way 
— — — 
1 to _ 
I, g the ſpeeches f 
dien bee; which Mr Tran h 
—— the Rtdoatthe 
book) as indefenſible. Achilles, I ob 
ſerre, on the —— of Alina, 8 
checks his vanity in aſpiring toiſove- 
reign dignity, after Pu, as a reward. 
of — hin: and telle 
9 Saf 


12 
x4 


" p FP . p > N 
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150 end PRES 
- — )anditieg has auch 
is wiſen: and egobs on — fars 
| ther, Whether the Trojans have] pros 
miſed ſome rich — of lth 
as a reward of hig death P this, Alſo | 
as he is not his match in war, he telle 
= him'he may fail of: adding; he might 
* remember, he. had before fled from 
1 his ſpear en mount Jada and hard 
eſcaped with his life, Wa 


ſelf in Zyrneſſus : 


nour — his mer 4 7 ts | 
- kaly 


* . 


3 E 
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hely and fully 1 but ſenſible of the 


improprity of 4 very long ſpeech; 
even undder duch Tevers® abi n 4 
. Homers 3 wete 15 to "he 3 
ſung to a company: "and not fead in private, or 
peruſed in bagks, which, few were then abel 
of doing; and 1 will venture to affrm, that who- 
ever reads not Hemer in ibis view. loſes a 1 8 
patt of the delight he might receive Mbrii the 
poet, 

His ile, properly ſo Wed, "canih'be Has 
ſtood in àny other ligtit 4 riof can the firain and 
manner of his work be felt and reliſhed, unleſs 
ve put ourſelves in the plate of his audience, and, 
imagine it coming from the mouth of a rbb9/o- 
4%: neither ie fay the truth, is there any thing 
but his ſituaxion, that will fully, account for all, 
his heroes telling miracülous tales; as well as Kith- 
ſelf, and ſormetimes-iri the ber of a dave; Burt #2 x 
vhen we remember eſſion, and his com- 
mon audience, we fee the neceſfity of fories, 
and of fuch as he uſually tells. It was not the 


inhabitants of a great luxurious city he had to en- 
tertain with unnatural flights, and lewd Tancies z 

bur the martial race of a-wide dad free country, 
vho willingly liſten to the proweſs; of their an- 
ceſtors, and atchie vements of their kings. Er- 

quiry into the Aft and writings of Homer, ſe&. 8. 0 
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2 thus accounted for and wiadi- 


| both 3 aal 
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a Came 3 | 


time of actian, he/even checks big 
ſelf, as he had dane. Achilles | 


hich is bis and Hamer blog) 
La pr oye 


: Twi 


Least 


* benen Dearfres 


The ek —— che wi 


cated, I think the other obje&tions 
Mr. Pope may be eaſihy removed, "A 
«. {ingle combat, it ſeems, is too fel 
c an action for our raiſed expect 
4 and. for the gods to be ſpedatgn 
4 of,” —But be it remembered it 1 


4 ſingle action between two of .the 
| — of the Grecian \and 


2.400 
3 | 91 the 


* 


.. ty 7 


-EFSRF?PESP=SDpH0y 


Miu 4 
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ſeridus and 
ferce, and . 16 en about 


the engagement is very 


, 


warte, of his 


him and his po after Prians's line, 
which was now 
him »: and himſelf, by the permiſſion 
of the fire of gods and men, reſcued 
ind faved/ him. And pray now, why 


not an actian between {o 3 | 


8 nes fyrang from the royal blood of Tr 
The firſt princes of this family were as virtuous 
powerful, But in procefs of time, theſe two 
tinps were divided into two different branches. 


Ius left the crown to Laomedon, and his virtues - 
eggs Pyiam and Paris were heirs of the 


frt, Anchifes ans}-Aineos to the ficond, By this 
means the poet beſtows upon this, hero the good 
inclinations of his ariceſt6rs before he is re 
bored toi- the re pruver. His piety deferved 


the ſorgere_of bis father, and the, perfidionſheſs | 


of the other brach was the cauſe that Priam's 


fanily was Extirpated, - Boſſa, b. 4. % 


T 


1 


piety, of | his divine exradticn fe 
$aturxiue, and the future reign deſtined 


*6di6tis- co 


3 L 2 3231 
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164 Carricat. Dregnaramions + 

in which one eſcapes by the interven- 
tion of the gods, as memorable as if one 

of them had fallen by the.other's hand? 
hut, it ſeems, he is not only offended 

at this ſingle action; for he adds further, 

e he ſuſpends the whole - narration, 

« and from the heat of a-poer, coolgat 

« once into the ſumplicity of an 
ian. 80 far from this, that, on 

the contrary, aſter this miraculchs 
2 of Aneas, the poet. engage the 


© I nnn Mx 'F 


Grecians and Trojans afreſh in a ge⸗ 
neral engagement : — Achilles, on the 
other fide, fired by this difappaint- 
ment, ruſhes into the field of battle, 
and calls upon every ſoldier to afliſt 
and ſecond him — ce d Put, Se 
(v. 353. Hector, on the other hand, 

' alarmed at this general onſet, headed 
by Achilles, calls all his Trojans to his 
aſſiſtance, who as readily wer his fum- 
mons and return to the battle: Her- 
For 


6 . 9, mo 


— — 
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tor Msi abou to engape Achilles, : 
had he not been warned from the 
action by Apollo Upon this; Aebillan 
ruſhes, in —— this ſecond _ 
the whole . the — bh | 
after firſt killing Ipbitin, and next 
Demoleon; Antenor's ſon: he even ar- 
reſts, - by his ſpear, Hippodamas, as 
he jumped affrighted from his chariot, 
and was: endeavouring to fave himſelf. 
by flight: and then procreds to vent 
his rage on Polydore, the youngeſt and 
moſt favourite ſon of Priam, and pierces 
and inteſtines, as he endeavoured to 
fave himſelf by his ſpeed in flight; 
and with the wound came forth all his 
bowels : Hector, ſhocked at this moſt 
dreadful ſight, could no longer (though 
ſo lately warned from the field of 
—_ by Apollo) remain unactive, but 
L 3 re- 


15 Cx A. much 


| — his e an 

 Mebiller, on the other hand, ſpring 
forth, highly rejoiced at the en 
tunity nou/ affurded him of 
the death of his deareſt friend Pilla 
him : On this, a formal engagement 
enſues between them, ir which A 
nerva wafts aſide Heere 
ſpear from the body of Achilles» upon 
which he ruſhes furiouſly upon Hal 
with his ſpear, fully reſolved ta ll 
cloud, bears him from the battle and 
faves his favourite hero; Abi, 
thus highly er by che Led 


again moſt courageouſly, on the whole 
Tran hoſt, and kills Dry, Dems 


— 
1 
: 4 
- 
= 
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chus, Eacogonus, and Dordenus: young 
2 next bleeds: then Man and 
Ecbeclus, one by his ſpear, the other 
by his {word : Deucalium follows theſe; 
and Rhigmus next ſucceeds to fate, to- 
gether with his charioteer trerthows, 
25 he turned his ſteeds to flight And 
Achilles (the poet moreover tells us) 
ſtill continues death on all 
ſides, and concludes the whole with 
the | x moſt dreadful deſerip. 
N * Sagar ba. are weren, 
nl” 
Oö gebs dj. Rabe . xatf]ar ak 
Tlavry Te * dico purer p< 
lt; yr walfty Save ov» Exer. balpovr Trug, 
Krewoudves + 2/49 7 if _ 6 rg * | 
h. 
% 9 ore ns Gn Bias ieee awe 
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5 Plage a ATT) Exlua Habv ud d 
binn, 1 Ded n: ; 
ear Aue dee pevluns uancere Kemi, 
E7:150y d nue 0. dor ddag alan 
- bo: » 09093210) Nan! be Hae 
Nee 4nge eme, 4 bm al ach! 
Mee, 2 iet ni 
"As us a. irre FI en 
| erde 3 "(| A 

Air " an. rene, fry 
ofa | 8 
Inaelive, dale * 
Kar "= 3 i 3.4 
* when a fla a flame — — ally Al, 
And — crackling ſorubs between 
7 r 
Then oer the 2 up the , 


flies, dy 


Fi ires the bigh woods and Ja to b. 


ſhies, 1 i _ 
5 Thi way and that, 4 Hel u. 


rent rears ; 
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Aud earth i aged with the ſwine 
'rs. 


* with e 


e with never 


wearied pain, 

De rranplag fide beat 5 1 5 

number d grain. 

So the ferce. inurfors. as the havin 
. rolls, ne 

W e 22 
heroes fouls. :.. 

Daſt'd from their bofr whit ver th 
r 

| Black, bloody * the ſmoaking 5 
riot die: * 
Tie ih wheels through beaps of Care 
. ; And 


2 Goren wenne. | 


2 4 41 


is 


High — 


aud, e 
M grin wth a all. horrible" 

Blood, Nee NR 
1 , Manu, Jar with rage is 
ne; a es W 
| Such is the luft of never-dying fame | 
J' FRY © GN tees 49 WR 1 
And is this now tod Kall an | 
tion for our ralſed expeditions 
for the gods to be Tpe NE 
Certainly, upon the Whole, it is" od 
of the moſt dreadful and * 


the whole Nad. nent, at the 
ing of the ſcene, engaged with ABer: 
and Fist, though at fiſt warhel of 
it by Apollo, yet, after the death” of 


Polydire, mecting © him in fing 
combat: and the Trojan hot ee 


- pa 


CY 
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by his horſes, and cruſhed under his 


* e e e. 8. bi 6.) Re their 


fight, without which they loſe all their grace proce ung 

regul The images that adorn the arch 

ary high capola, are very large where they are, 
ol NE them. pretty near, V3 Wk 

members That are monſtrous in 

A man would render himſelf ridi- 


culoas, if be ſegjouſly found fault with thoſe miſ+ | 


ſhapen polturgs,.. which men of 888 
greatly admire. Becauſe in truch cheſe irregular 
figures are harder to draw. well, chan all che ordi- 
. + There every (thing. is zu a 
regular,” | 

It is juſt ib in the works of the ports. It is 
aly, alter the ſame manner, to find faule with 
the moſt ercellent and adfnirable touches of them. 
One ſhall inveigh againſt Homer for carrying the 
bravery of Aabilles, even to brutality : and for de- 
grading the patience. of Ulyſſes, even to the mak- 
ing him a begger, He will laugh at the meckneſs 
and piety n and prefer the valour of 
Ternys before him. And yet that which appears 
dfetive in theſe poetical her heroes, is juſt in the 
flame manner as certain pictures ſeem irregular, 


hen one takes them out of their proper place, 
| and 


ind fwd, and eaſt pied upon 


carkt WERE IE ſtrange to re- 
yy lane!” 


ſhadows and fheip | djFancery, and their point of = 
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late l. Mr; Pope himſelf in his laſt not 
upon the fimilies, at. the end i of this 
book, ſeems fully apprehenſive of all 
this pity he did not — it © 
ſooner l-. I; cannot ſſays he) claſe 
ce the notes upon this book, without 

(c tee Obſetving g the dreadful idea of 4 
c chilles, which the poet" leaves upon 
c the mind of | the reader. He drives 
«- his chariot over ſhields and mangled 
«<heaps"-of Alain : the wheels, "the" 
« axle- tree, the horſes ; are ſtained with 
4 blood; the heros eyes burn with 
«fury, and his hands are red with 
« flaughter. A painter might form 
« from this paſſage, the picture" 'of 
60 Mars in the fulneſs of his terrours, 


; aud conſiders them alone, without their a 


ſtances. Theſe pretended faults have more juſtice. 
and artifice in them, and are a great deal harder 
manage, than the pitiful beauties, and the coll 
and languiſhing perfections, which the meanelt 
poets may ſteal from morality, and 43 to 6 


ehief nage 
Na Et 


© as well: as Pbiaias is faid to have 


60 drawn from another, that of Jo 


« piter in all his majeſty.” 

You ſee now he owns that: Martin 
the ſulneſs of all his terrours might | be 
drawn from the general dreadful de- 
ſeription here given of the laughter 
made by | Achilles + :—Surely this now 
is a deſcription. worthy a pet, and not, 


25 it were, of an hiſtorian; as he be- 


fore objects. And further, we ſee now 
at length by his own confeſſion, that 
it is not a matter of little importance, 
as he at firſt pretended, but of the 44, 


thunder, earrbgualet, and deſcending 
deivigry. © are. e here laid to introduce - . 
But 

3 Further, as1 look upon theſe dreadful preſages, 
as xs forerunners of Achilles's exploits, not only of 
this firſt day, but of all ſucceeding ones : the 


importance of his atchievements in this general 


view will grow upon us to a very great + height 
indeed :—For we find him, in the next bock, 


<þ driving ; 


and moſt dreadful imaginable, that 


\ 
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But this is not the only iniſtance by 
eme Pee s obſervations iti 
one note, are fund to run counter to 
and ally os thofe in another'®, 


i ww Amt 
the Tyan mut the er Tarkan 


| driving 
25 deftroying them there; and afterwards engaged 


with the river-gods \Scomendes and Simel, and all 
their tributary riversz and even choaking their 
ftreams with the dead bodies and arms of theip 
gain: we are told, morevver, hed drew forcti from 
the river Lanibut twelve Trojan yoaurks alia 
bound their arms with their own belts, and fear 
them by his atrendants to the ſhips, -deſtjned 
to be burnt at Patrectes's funeral pile, and that 
he then purſues the Trajan through the s 
with a moſt dreadful favgbrer into the. city z then 
attacks Hefor, who: remains without, and after * 
purſuing him thrice round T wall, at lu 
comes up with, and kills him 
er my Nit noc, en the d W 
theſe effays, dn this purpoſe. Sometimes, in ths. 
very ſame note, en is gion WH 
true ſolution is to be found, though not ad; 
ie kienſelf, And he frequently gives op. 
note, what we find ſupported in — 
in his note on the 467th line of his tranſfation 0 
the twenty · ſecond book, he condemns thie f. 
ing ſpeeches of the Grecian ſoldiers over Hen 
and nn, 


ray 


EDWITY 1a M74. 
And though he deſerves our beſt com- 


mendations i many things, we muſt, 
in juſtice 1 — Homer, condemn him 


tn PR at r 
496, be vindicates the higher indignity of. Achilles's. - 
dragging the dead hody of Heer behind His cha- 
riot-wheels 3; and inks it a great inzuſtier to 
Hemer, to reflect upon tha marals of the author 
« himſelf far things which he agly paints as the 
« manners of & vicious hero: for he eve tel 
© us, Kat "Exjops For di gene i that 
© i was an unwarthy ation.” — And on theſe 
very principles are the indignities of the common 
bldiem, in wounding, his dead bady, equally 
viadicated . moderation, Juſtice, and. decency be- 
ing unknown in thoſe” rough times: and of this 
we are adyertiſed by the poet, and have 
his frequent genres of theſa things ſcattered, 
throughout the poem, — Thus likewiſe, in his note 
on the togacdꝭ verſe of his own tranſlation of the 
ſexteemthi book, he gives. up as highly improbable 
the manner of He&or's flight round Tray wall; and 
yet, in his note on the 180th verſe of the /wenty- 
ſecond book, he very well vindicates it by various 
igumenra of an. and by en Gm. drift 
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fr 376 one Dae. 


Ph in * river Scamander is deſcribed; 
with all his waves, and that the river 


| hand, Si Neptune and Pallas (carne 


time ; Vulcan, at the requeſt ahd 


the contention becoming pretty gene- 


"hu <4 


81 E 0 r. Xv. 


den ebe E 
firft book, in which the but 


who attacked, we are told, Achille 


Simois joined him: and; on the other. 


in to the aſſiſtance of the hero z, 
thus the contention continued for ſome 


inſtigation of Juno, put — to 
the combat, by drying wah the ſtreams, 


and, by this means, r eſcuing .and 
delivering 3 "Phi battle s . 


combating wich each othes 70 and on 


ral, and very fierce, it is ſaid; that 
Fupiter was highly delighted and 
| lau ghet 


1 


00 THR/ 1LIAD. 177 4 
lau gbed within himſelf: the words in 
te original. ae IL O. v. 388. 1 
EEE 
Hue Odddunyy byarrs # ol ober fil : 
n if are dene pi Fovioyras. *. 
aui autem Jupiter © 


——— 
Lætitid, ut _ A certamine con- 


I was at 156 aß Mr. Pope) for 
„the reaſon why Jupiter is faid to 
« ſmile at the diſcord af the gods, ti 
« I found it in Eaflatbius; 


Fupiter 
4 (fays he) who ig the lord of nature, 


„0 N is, of earth, ſea,” and 
4 ir, dec. becanle the Hatthorly of | 
© all things ariſe from that diſcord, 
—·— ́ • -w 
ments as theſe will be thought unne- 
ceſſary towards the ſolution of * 
Plc,” u eee GR Oe 
> A the 


gredientes. © © Dr. 8. Clarke. 


« is welkt pleaſed with the war of the Fre 


N 
N 
is 
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dhe ſire of gods and men ſmiled at 
the . account given him b) 
Pallas, in the fifth book, of Venus; 
being wounded in the hand by the 
ſpear of Diomed, as ſhe carried LEneas 
her ſon out of the battle; and, more- 
over, calling her to him, bid her 
mind only, for the future, her on 
proavinge, the milder and more en- 

dearing offices of love; and leave to 


M. ars and Pallas the rougher | deeds 


of war. And, afterwards, when in 
the ſame book Diomed, at the inſti 
gation of Minerva, goes againſt Mar: 
the god of war, and — 
ſends him groaning from the field of 
battle up to heaven; , Jupiter (on his 
laying a moſt heavy complaint before 
him of Diomed s — 
moſt impiouſſy wounding him, a8 he 
had done Venus before), only upbraids 


and Kere ins, him on ac- 
count 


att gc | 
"ox ruf TLIAD. %% 
count of his delighting i in diſcord and 
war; which, he tells him, neither his 
threats or power could ever check 
or controll: and adds, that had 
he not been his offspring, and 
heavenly- born, he would long fince 
have chained him on _— rocks | 
with the Titans. © 
Now, L tay, as theſe A8 of u. 
piter's firſt laughing at the account, 
of Venus being wounded by Diamed, 
and afterwards upbraiding Mars, who 
made complaints to him of his great 
audacity in wounding him too, will 
not admit of any ſuch refinements, or 
allegorical ſolutions, as Mr. Pope ſeems 
not only to borrow, bat adopt here, 
from Euftathius ; 1 can ſee no reaſon 
why they ſhould be uſed, in this, caſe, 
to ſolve and account for his laughing 
at ſeeing the gods. thus engaged in 
battle. And, moreover, when things 


M 2 
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can be made qut on popular and te- 
ceived notions and traditionary ſtaries 


only, as 1 think they may fairly and 


eaſily be here, Lam of opinion, that 


all loch far · fetched, affected, and 
forced ſolutions * to be * 
rejected. | 

Now, why may not the generality 
of the gods as well be allowed to fall 
out here and engage each other, as 
ſome of them to join their forces, to- 
 - gether, in the firſt book, to bind Ju- 

Piter himſelf in chains; had not Bria- 
reus, at the requeſt of Tbetit, come 
into his aid and reſcued him And 
why may not Jupiter himſelf, in return 
of this indignity, be delighted, and 
divert himſelf with ſeeing 7 5 thus 


fall out among themſelves? And ſince 
„ fired 


we find that his conſort. 5 
with implacable hatred to : ic rojo 
an account of Paris's judgment on 

mount 


) 


An @ = «as a Oo 2 1 


n run [LI ah 38x 
ons. — 5 HA | 
her v, could ſo furiquſly purſue the 
pious \Eneas, after the deſtruction of 
Tray, in the whole -courle of his 
voyage, and even after his landing in 
Italy; why, may not Jupiter, I ſay, 
be allowed to carry on his reſentment 
alſo; and take a pleaſure in ſteing the 
gods, who would have bound him in 
chains, thus fall out among themſelves, 
and engage tach other; and even in- 
dulge his ſpleen, and laugh at this 
their folly in becoming mutual ſcourges 
and torments to each other. G 

Further, we find, in the firſt book, 
that the gods could j join in a hearty 
= Benet laughter + at 


n—_— ant alt mente repdſtum 
Fulicum Paridis, ſpreteque imuris forme. 
1 — 

* * 
c n AR dine Worries) a. 
Il, A. v. 599. 
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| Pulcan's awkward limping, when he 
undertook the office of cup-bearer, 
inſtead: of Hebe, or Ganyinede : and 
in the eighth book of the "Odyſſey, 
we find the gods locking down and 
Laughing: inexringwſbably at Mars and 
Henus, caught in led dalliance b 

Vulłan's net *—and if all may be per- 
mitted thus to laugh moſt heartily at 
the infirmities of the one, or the vice 
of the other, why may not even Jupiter 
himſelf be diverted with che raſh quar- 
rels of all ?—And fince the poet Milton 
tells us, that at wann 
el — B 


——Great 23 Joh was in ae 
And looking down, to 2 5 the. Bubba 


' ftrange, ali \ .- Df om 
And bear the din—B. 4 v. 59 ge! 


7 A e 74 evag]o — 
e tige ro Ha. vo. 
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Why may not Jupiter laugh and di⸗ 
vert himfelf with the® contentions and 
feuds tHat roſe among Jeified nen #— 


And if the opinions above recited, of | 


Tx ® 
. A K 


their attempting to bird Jupiter, and 
of their laughing at the infirmities of 


ulbun, atid at Mars and Venus caught 
in ambrous dalllance, were founded 


upGh vulgar traditionary notions, why 


may we not comecture that a popular 
belief might alſo prevail of their hav- 


ing, ſome time or other, oppoſed each 
other in battle, efpecialhy when we 
conſider and reflect, that the opinion 
of the general battle of the Titans and 


the gods *, . which is certainly ſtranger 
than that of the gods fighting each 
other, obtained credit moſt univerfally? 


And Milton has alfo a general battle 


of the angels in heaven; and if angels, 
heavenly-born<« deities, may engage each 
FT Hi, E 


84 Caric. W | 


other in fight, why, not. carth-born 
gods, ſuch as Homer's are and if it 
is allowable to ſpeak. thus of the gods 


in, #heology, it is certainly mote ſo in 


loſophy. _... 

2 
ſtranger notion, than that of the gods 
combating each other; and yet ve 
find, that on Yenus's complaining on 
ber return to heaven, to her mother 
Diane, of Diomed's wounding her, in 


order to comfort and teach her pa- 


tience under her ſufferings, ſhe recites 
ee Juno 8, and 


Pluto's ſuffering in the like kind from 


men, which evidently ſhews. that this 
opinion of men's. wounding the gods 
was a popular one: and why then 
might there not be a po 
of what 3 is leſs lang thei combating 
each 


the eee e 2 


pular opinion 


> on . Yo o an ee ů wad . ood ü w. t. ̃ MN ack. 
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each other ?—In fine, as Homer money 


himſelf in | general: barths in like 
manner, in the beginning of the pre- 


other inſtance be looked. upon, allo, 


as an internal proof drawn from his 


own works, chat there was a popular 


and received opinion at choſe times, 
that the gods occaſionally engaged 


each other in combat ? And this ſup- 
poſition alone of a popular belief of 
theſe things will acquit the poet g 


whoſe | buſineſs certainly is not the 


doathing  phily/aphicah, but received, 
notions in an ornamented. ſtyle and 
manner: and what renders this con- 
jecture and aſſertion more and more 
probable, is, that, in fact, they are 
all along, un. the n — 
po 


ceding bock, why ; ſhould not this 
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poſed to each other, ſome ſiding with 
the Grecians, others with' DEP, ojant; 
agreeable to the vulgar notions in h 
caſes: and here this oppoſition and 
contention, which was genefl befbrte 
i only ſee! more fully, by their taking 
as it were, the field (as they did before 
as duxiliaries to each army) now aloe 
and by themſelves, ab aint 90d. 
To fay all at once, as the times pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, will 'catry' 
| — years back, and no books 
of ſo long a date are left to help us to 
particular facts and inſtances of thels 
things, what ſtronger or fuller proof 
can reaſonably be Specs! in the pre- 
ſent caſe, than theſe united preſumptive 
and highly probable ones? Had not 
Homer furniſhed the commentators'with 
| inſtances of men's wounding the gods 
in the ſpeech of the goddeſs Dione 
Venus, all of them would have been 
4 3 e 2 


at a loſo to have produced a ſingle 


one. omar of 10 mote T6 tt vieain 


And it is no wonder that even ſuch . 
contentions as theſe ſhould be aſeribed 


to the gods, in the uu; when we 


conſider that the Greeks, firſt, aud the | 


Romans aſter them, both t their 
gods to be of Buam form, and to par- 
take of the ſame ſentiments, hu mours, 


„ e ee ene inſtead of 
thus the gods to the infirmities of men, 
ſhould rather have raiſed men to the perfection 
of, gods. Humana ad deos tranſtulit, quam mallem 
Anand ad nos. And for this reaſon it was that 
Plato baniſhed him from his perfect common- 
wealth : though no one more admired him than 


himſelf, "But: what the one wiſhes as à phil 


ſopher, and the other decrees as a laugiver, may 


be philoſopbically and politically tight: ſince the 


common run of men may ſometimes interpret 
metaphors and allegories literally, and from falſe 
appearances, - and deluſive precedents, run them- 
ſelves into bad habits and vicious courſes but 
can never affect his character in the learned world 


as a poet: and even Ariſtotle vindicates him in 
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| mon to men; they being indeed ot - 
nme 


Har 7 Gf mon 
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— Ap yet 
poctically, geod and right 

And Rollin (Bell. 1 At- . on poet 
ſays Tully and Plato ſhould have found 

« with the religion which ſuppo ſed ſuch gods 
„ and not with the poet, who repreſented them 
88" under the deb bon many Weed And this 
«* indeed was the ſecret motive, of the law. b 
« which he baniſhed them from his comm 
„ wealth. For all the theology of the page 
4c was divided into two ſchools, the poets and 


* philoſophers. The firſt preſerved the ſubſtance 
Hof the popular religion, eſtabliſhed by cuſtonis 


« cleared from the multitude of gods, 
« to vices and ſhameful paſſions. 
—_— TT TOES 
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mon extract and deſcent 3 according 


to the obſervation of Pindar— | Es 


« himſelf too freely againſt the ſuperſtitions "008 


the ancient and prevailing religion. This re- 
© fleftion ſerves to remove the {; contra 
« diction there is in the conduct of the Athenians 
Marwick ity oped yy wit It is not 

« known why they ſhould. be ſo. impious in the 
4 theatre, and ſo religiops in the Areopagus : and 


« why the ſame ſpectators ſhould publickly ap- 
gods in 


* prove buffooneries ſo injurious. to the 
** the poet, and put the philoſopher to death, who 
* had ſpoke of them with much more reſerve, 
« Ariſtophanes, by repreſenting the gods upon the 
* theatre under ſuch characters and defects, as 
e raiſed the laughter of the audience, did no 


other than copy after the publick theology. 


» He imputed nothing mare to, them, or of his 
% own invention, nor differed in the leaſt from 
the popular and commonly received opinions, 
* He | poke what all the world thought of them, 
and the moſt ſcrupulous ſpectator ſaw. nothing 
« irreligious. to be ſhocked at, nor ſo much as 


* ſuſpected. the. of the ſactilegious deſign * 
8 Sacrates, on the other 


N 
e uf pe Line the. ſtate, and 


* throwing down. the worſhip they received from 


* their anceſtors, with all the ſolemgities,  cere- 
* monies, and myſteries attending upon it, and 
2 thys giving offence to all the. eſtabliſhed, and 


„ ge- 
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18 
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1 bully RES FRO was looked upon 
s a declared abel: and the people, enraged 
at fo ſacrilegious an which attacked 
whatever they held to be moſt ſacred, gave a 
</}60ſe to the whole fury of their zeal in vindi- 
* cation of their religion. For ſome religion is 

<-'necefſary to mankind; they cannot be withoutitz 
*« and the principles of it ate too deeply 1 
* in the heart, to be holy ſuppreſſed. 
* then. they would have it be ,indulgent, firs 
and complaifant; and that jnſtead of laying 
<« reſtraint upon their natural inclinations, or 
“ condemning them, it ſhould authorize and ex- 
« cuſe them, It was a religion of this character 
* the Athenians were fond of, and by repreſenting 
* it under theſe colours, Ariftophanes acquired 
their applauſe and commendation, The ſame 
* motive inſpired the Romans with great indul- 
„ gence for the theatre, and engaged them, in 
4 ſome meaſure, to conſecrate his licenſe it took 
in regard to the gods, by giving it a place 
« among the ceremonies of religion, of which 
<« their ſtage-plays were a part: though, on the 
« other hand, the magiſtrates 'were very careful 
* to ſcreen the honour of the citizens from Ho 
64 Ipvecive of fatyr. 
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Unum hominum, en be ge- 


nus; er und gutem ſpiramus matre utri- | | 
* Diſeriminat r vero omnis ſeparata =_ 


ue, quod illud quidem nibil ft : 155 i 
æreum 5 2 Jemper” feder mans 


05 In theſe grin did not diſcredic the 1 | 
« gods in the opinions of the people, who had | 
been accuſtomed; from their infancy, to re 1 1 
<< verence them with the ſame pallions,/ that were | 
e aſcribed to them upon the ſtage,” and loſt no- I 6 f 
thing of their ordinary veneration for them by Bs | 
** the jeſts, which were paſſed upon them: 

. whereas the ſatyrs did really diſhonour the 

great men of the common · wealth in the minds | T| 
of the Roman people, and by making them 9 | 
« lefs eſteemed and reſpected by the publick, 

e rendered. them leſs. ſerviceable to the ſtate, | | 
* anq more unfit to command. _ 


celum, 
* 
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celum. | Sed aliquid faules ſums 'ta- 
men, aut quoad arceſſam mentein; "ai 
| quoad indolm 4 "_ 
_ Glaſgue.. 0 
E 
| of the ſame extract and original with 
themſelves, and even to be cloathed 
with bodies, though of a more ſubtle 
kind; yet did they lock upon them, 
on their dejfication, as poſlefled, more- 
cover, of - infinitely ſuperior facultie 
and powers, and even of immortality: 
and though they eſteemed; them liable 
to the fame humours as themſelves, 
— 3 — muſick, and 
love * OLE foibles 
and een and even vulnerable 


70 

As men has ptnged in erlag placed 
their whole happinefs in it, and gave themielyes 
up without reſtraint to the pleaſure of and 
drinking, and the allurements of a 
it naturally followed, that looking upon the gods 
as 2 happy, from che nature of [their 


_ exiſt- 
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yet being taught theſe things from 
their ' infancy,” they thought not the 
worſe of them; and as they lived on 
nelrar and — heavenly /food, 
and not on groſs and earthly elements 
of bread and wine *; they efteemed 
them not liable to periſh, but to be 
poſſeſſed eternally of heavenly man- 
hons, whoſe ann according to 


eng they ſhould aſcribe to them the nia. 
perfect felicity, they had the experience and idea 
of in themſelves z that they ſhould repreſent them 
s paſſing their time in feaſting and pleaſures ; 
and add to theſe the ordinary conſequences and. 
vices, which they thought inſeparable from them. 

ln the ſchool of ſo profane a theology, what 
could poetry ſay, which was peculiarly ſacred to 
religion, and the natural interpreter of the ſen- 
timents of the heart? Its office required it to 
celebrate ſuch gods as the publick religion 
pointed out, and to repreſent them with charac- 

ters, paſſions, and adventures aſcribed to them 

by fame. © Rollin of Poetry, Art. 2. 


*- Ou trop ide, U Tivo” lor owov, * 
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Pindar s account, and. Homer” $ too; was 


zrodden braſs ? And what devgtes, 


| now-a-days, in the Roman canmy- 
nion, thinks the worſe of their adored 
ſaints, for having been ſubject to hu- 
man frailties, when on earth; or eye 
for any legendary and romantic ſigrig 
invented of them ſince: canonization 


here, as well as deification among the 
Gentiles, thou gh i it did not render them 


abſolutely perfect and impaſſible, was, 


nevertheleſs, thought to ſecure them 
from all mortal aſſaults, and to endue 
them with nobler faculties and higher 
powers, and to crown them with ever- 
laſting bliſs in the heavens :—and fur- 
ther, among the Greeks and Romans, 
the ſuppoſition of their gods being not 
only ſubject to human paſſions and 


weakneſſes, but alſo partaking of Ju- 


man forms, was not only a popular, 


'# As. ed nne. . II. A. v. 426. 
but 
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but 6 favourite a notion, that they 


even thought it a moſt exalted” con- 


ception; and greatly valued. their. 


religion upon this very circumſtance, 
and even held all nations, who denied 


. buman forms to their gods, to be 


downright arbeit: nay more, they 
even prided themſelves upon it, and 
had the Æg ypriam, who worſhipped 
gods of animal and even vegerable 
forms, i in the Een . 
2 gentet, quibur he naſcuntur in 
hortis 5 | 
Nambia [——— 1 4 23 [ - 
To take now a general furvey of 
what has been faid : the whole of 


Homer's poem, reſpecting men and 


gods, is founded principally on the 
manners of the times, rraditionary 


ſtories and fictions, and 
eren eſtabliſhed opinions: and, there- 


ws 


and 
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fore, it can never be expected that 


he ſhould preſent us with a perfect 
Falle e, *, or conſiſtent ſet of reli Higious 


obi 

* That the imperfectneſs of the manners of men, 
and particularly of the hero of the Iliad, may not 
prejudice us in our general opinion of the poem; 
the reader is deſired to attend to the following 
obſervations of Mr, Pope. The plan, ſays he, 
of this poem is formed upon anger, and its 
different effects, the plan of Virgil's upon pious 
| | << reſignation, and its rewards: and thus every 
| << paſſion and virtue may be the foundation of 
de the ſcheme of an epic poem.” Note of his firſt 
Vol. p. 5. And again, he tells us Arbillei's 
4 manners are not morally good, they are only 
d vetically ſo, that is to ſay, they are well 
«< marked: and diſcover before hand what re- 
* ſolutions that hero will take: as hath been at 
* large explained upon Ariſtotle's poetics.” Da- 
er, as given us by Mr. Pope, Vol. 5. p. 47. 
And in his preface he obſerves, that the anger 
« of Achilles is the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject 
N < that ever was choſen by any poer. Yet this 
| « he has ſupplied with a vaſter variety of indi- 
<< dents and events, and crouded with a greater 
number of councils, ſpeeches, and battles, and 
8. epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found 
de even in thoſe poems, whoſe ſchemes are of 
the utmoſt latitude.” | 
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opinions ® : and in all ages, 2 well | 


as thoſe he treats of, the manners of 
men will be imperfect, and the ſenti- 
ments of the generality found more or 
leſs to partake of the ſame incon- 


ſiſtency in religious matters, as I have 
already obſerved and thewn in ſeveral 


And an Boſſ, 7 I call thoſe true 0 ra 
* which we truly and really fee in men; no one 
«« queſtions but there have been men as pallionate 
and violent as Achilles.” B. 4. c. 18. 

Fabulæ complures nullo modo videntur ab 
eis inventæ, à quibus recitantur et celebrantur, 
Homero, Hefiodo, et reliquis: verùm fi quis rem | 
attentids conſideret, apparebit, illas tradi. et re- 6 
ferri tanquam prids creditas et receptas, non tan- ö 
quam tum primò excogitatas et oblatas, Quin- ö 
etiam cdm diverſo modo i ſcriptoribus fere coxvis 1 
referantur: facilè cernas quod commune eſt, quod il 
ex veteri memoria deſumptum : quod varium, | [ 
ex ſingulorum ornatu additum : atque hæc res 
exiſtimationem earum apud nos auxit, ac ſi nec 
ætatis, nec inventionis pottarum ipſorum eſſent; Aſh 
ſed veluti reliquiz ſacræ et auræ tenues,. tempo- 
rum meliorum, quæ ex traditionibus nationum : 
magls antiquarum, in Grecorum tubas et fiſtulas 


ncidiſſent. Bacon de Sap. Vet. Prefat. 
N 3 in- 
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inſtances :—To proceed to more re. 
ſpecting the Jiiad of Homer: his Ju- 
piter is not capable of continual atten» 
tion, and whether diverted by dif 
ferent: objects, wearineſs or want of 
upon all that paſſes. Meptunes, who 
was watchiul for an opportunity to 
aſſiſt the Greeks, lays hold of a fa- 


vourable opportunity, when Jupiter's 
eyes were drawn from Troy. Fund 
had found means to lay him m edel 1. 


that during his repoſe. ſhe might raiſe 
a- ſtorm againſt Hercules: and long 
before ſhe knew how to deceive him, 
by favouring the birth of Euryſcbeus, 
who thereby became maſter of Her- 
cules againſt Jubiter's intention but 
notwithſtanding we find him in the 
lliad placed at the head of all the 


. 13. v. 1 Kc. + 1.14.74. 
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them all in wiſdom * and power, and 
even as ſometimes ſetting bounds to 


fate and deſtiny : and yet, in the firſt 
book of the poem, we find three of 


the gods, Juno, Neptune, and Mi- 


ner va, too many for him alone, and 
even capable of binding him in chains, 


had not Briareus, called to his aid by 


the goddeſs Thetis, reſeued and ſaved 
him: and we find alſo, in many in- 
ſtances, fate and deſtiny prevailing over 
the will of Jupiter: and though fate 
and defiiny are thus ſometimes ſuperior 
to the will of the ſire of the gods and 
men, yet Hamer tells us there have 


. brave men who have mn. 


io, He fays of mel. 8. v. „ $5. 
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both: thus, for inſtance, though 4 
tiny. had denied to Achilles the glory 
of taking Trey, yet we find, in the 
twentieth book of the Iliad, Jupiter 
himſelf declaring, that if Achilles fights 
ſingly againſt the Trojans, he is cas 
pable of over-ruling deſtiny *,.. and 
| ſacking Troy that very day: the true 
god of the Chri/tians being only one; 
and without a rival, or partner, is 
commonly thought to hold the reins 
of government in his own. hands only, 
and to rule without the leaſt controll; 
and yet fate and deſtiny are as ge- 
nerally talked of now, and believed 
to bear as great a {way in the Aue 
and fortunes of men, as formerly; ſo 
you ice there is not now, nor ever 


0 Ei yap ip Axοννoͤe 080g 61 Tears: — 
aa un rex og u reg . , 
Though fate forbids, Troy ſoon muſs lie o er- 

thrown, | 


| If uncontrll'd Achilles fights alone.” Pope. 
Di] 
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was, any conſiſtency in popular qpi- 
nion e all, therefore, that a poet has 
to do in this caſe is certainly, with 
Homer, to take them as he finds 
them, to write after the ways of 
thinking and modes of ſpeaking in 
common uſe, and employ them in the 
method and manner moſt ornamental 
to his pam. Strict and philoſophical 
truths, are the province of divines 
only. And to this purpoſe Baſſu well 
ſays (B. 5. c. I.) the poet ſuits himſelf 
to our groſs way of cunceiving divine 
things, and t0 the infirmities of our 
minds. 2 
But what is here ſaid muſt be con- 
ſidered as reſpecting the general caſt 
and drift of his poem only: for there 
are beſides ſeveral myſteries, both of 
natural and moral philoſophy, in- 
volved and hid in many of his fictions, 
and which cannot be accounted for in 


3 
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« popular way; but theſe are but ſew 
in compariſon, and by no means aſſect 
or obſtruct the uſe of theſe more ge 
neral poſitions: and a ſtrupulous and 
txact explication even of theſe fables 
and traditional ſtories and fictions te- 
ſpecting gods and men in Homer's 
poem, will be found, in moſt in- 
ſtances, an unneceſſry taſk, and of 
no real uſe: and indeed extremely 
with any degree of certainty.: and any 
one who conſiders them throughout 
the Thad, will find that he moſt cm- 
monly uſes and employs theſe hiero+ 
glyphical fables and traditions, which 
his travelling into Ægypt probably fur- 
niſhed him with, as embelliſhments of 
his poem only, ce ever opening 
their hidden and myſtical meaning to 
his readers; and it may be without 


ene them deeply and philcſe- 
Phically 
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phically himſelf * : even theſe, I fay, 
therefore, as treated by him, need. not 
be often nicely and deegly inquired 
into f, OG. mn a Fr 


„4 e are hi e A 
management with reſpect to the divinities 1 
« their ranging themſelves on different ſides; 
and his chiefs being protected by oppoſite 
% powers, Which it will be worth while to exa+ 
„mine: — the Greeks, naturally wiſe and bra 
« and fo formed by the temperature of thei 
climate, have Pallas and Juno of their party. 
„The Trojans, have Mars, or the impetuous 
« ſally of war, Venus or effeminacy, and Apoſp, 
* a mixed kind of divinity; the god of bear, 
* ecſtatic muſick, and poetic paſſion. Jupiter, or 
« the wuniver/al nature, and particularly the in- 
« fluences of the celeflial region, fayours ſome» 
e times the one, and ſometimes the other, but 

* generally. the Greeks. Neptune is entirely 
« Grecian, as they were lords of the ſea.” —En- 
quiry into the life and * of Homer. ſect. 10. 
D 

+ Dodtor . Clarke has PR bs 
firſt Jiad, in his note on the 399th verſe, full to 
this - purpoſe — Verzſimillimum ef bec non ab Ho- 
mero confia, ſed ab antiquis. fuiſſe deſumpta pbilo- 
flu, qui elementorum mutaliones, Terumque "yr 

rauum 
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| and moſt pleaſing turn given to thetti;' J 
popular and moſt pleaſing turn, I ſay; for 


ar theſe e neon; and 
Para- 
e 8 rationes ſub NON: fabulis 
ſeliti ſunt docere. Quarum tamen fabularum ſub- 
tilior et enucleatior explicatio ad pottici ornatds in. 
Pelligentiam parum facit. Further, the attempt · 
ing to elucidate ſuch fables and mythological 
fictions as theſe, is not only in the general need» 
leſs, but it will be found probably in moſt in- 
ſtances impracticable, and when we conſider the 
following obſervation of Lord, Verulam in his 
Preface to his piece De ſapientid veterum, Cons 
cerning theſe traditional ſtories. and fictions. A 
tiquitatem primævam (exceptis que in ſacris literis 
habemus) oblivio et filentium invelvit ; filentium an- 
tiquitatis fabulæ poctarum 'exceperunt : fabulis tatts 
dem ſucciſere ſcripia que habemus : aded ut anti» 
quitatis penetralia et receſſus q ſequentium ſxculorum 
memorid et evidentid, tanquam velo fabularum diſ- 
crela et ſeparata ant; quod ſe interpoſuit et object. 
medium inter ea, que perierunt, et ea que extant. r 
And if the interventions of parabolical fables was 
thus, as it were, a veil drawn over the eyes of 
the moſt learned, how could the generality of 
men ever attain the leaſt glympſe of the hidden 
meaning of the old mythological ſtories : ——_ 
when we conſider further, that the literal ſenſe of 


many of them was ſupported and confirmed by 
m 
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parabolical ſtories were entirely adapted 
to, and founded in, the nature of man- 
kind, and rendered ſtill more e 


moſt permanent monuments and a, g 
Vulcan's fall (when he was caſt out of heaven by 
Jupiter) in the iſland of Lemnos (II. 1.) was evi- 
denced by the conſtant eruptive fires where he 
fell; and the ſtrange ſtory of Jupiter's faſtning 
two anvils to Funo's feet, when he hung her up 
in the air (II. 15.) was alſo ſupported by the very 
anvils being thrown down, preſerved, and ſhewn 
in Troy: and to this purpoſe Euſtatbius acquaints 
us, that in ſome manuſcripts - of Homer there 
were theſe two verſes, — 
nel, 9 ors N © aTIAUTE woday, tiles ＋ 
TY Toiy ; 
KdCCano, a p. WIN 5 ice wo- 
beo ba. 

To this purpoſe Socrates, in Plato's Phedrus, 
after declaring the exceeding difficulty attending 
the ſolution of ſuch allegories, even bids adieu to 
theſe ſubjects: and being perſuaded, ſays he, of 
the truth of the opinion ſettled concerning them by 
law, I fix my attention to myſelf, and conſider not the 
Gorgon or the Centaur, but what kind of monſter I 
am : whether more double and ſlippery than Proteus, 
and more fiery than Typhon : or perhaps a tamer 
and milder animal, deſigned by nature for a vine 


lat, and peaceful deſtiny. 5 
by 


— 
* 
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iy end, as the beſt þric poet, aid 
who ſeems next tte Haut nn 


underſtood it, fully informs : 
a a Savuera 0 TR | 
Kal au 71 g Gran Ppdvas 
ov Toy dar Xoyov iy 
Adi fiene evo bo. renne, . 
Ezgærærmh M TOO 3 
Nazis d', dnep drarta A — 2 
X61 74 bah Gard ss. 
| _ *BniPtgnon Tay, gp 5 5 / 5 
- Kal drigoy tproaro Tidy | 3 
2 70 r. n 
Ausga- Inlvono, +3: 2008 
| Magruges 00@wTAHT0: 


2. „„ 
= = > 


Lid e 4 

2 mirabilia multa, et nonnun- 
quam etiam hominum mentes, fupra 
veracem ſermonem variegatæ mendatiis 
variis decipiunt fabule : gratidgue pos- 
tier, gue 0 Mes facit woluprates Bu. 
minibus, affe erens dictis autoritatem, 
{ts etiam 
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Upon the whole therefore I think, 
as 1 have all along inſiſted from the 
beginning of this fact, that this ge- 
neral contention of the gods, and Jr 
piter's looking down and laughing at 
the fray, may very cahly and fairly be 
accounted for, as above, from retewed 
without recurring, with Eafarbaus and 
Mr. Pope, to any ſubtleties and refine 
ments on . /ocond cauſes, and the hu 

mony chat is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
Jarring c of the elements of which this 
world is compoſed ;, and the parti- 
cular circumſtances this hat- 
tle, ohected to alſo by Mr. Pope at 
the 556th . verſe. of his tranſlation, 
may all be vindicated likewiſe on theſe 


— 


And 
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And as theſe obſervations are found⸗ 
hs: genius:of the times, and in 
| the popular and generally received 

opinion and belief of the men of the 
old world concerning allegorical tories 
and parabulical fictions, which Homer 
certainly every where, as occaſion re- 
_ quires, faithfully copies and builds 
upon, to the great adornment of his 
poem *, they will be found to every 
nw the Iad to be the beſt 
clue, by which to guide his ſteps, 
and direct and ſatisfy his mind, in all 
other inſtances as well as this, rg . 

out the poem. 


In the apt uſe of theſe cohlift what i 1s called 
Parabolical poetry, and of which Lord Verulam 
gives the following moſt tranſcendent character: 
—Poẽſis parabolica inter reliquas eminet et tanquam. 
res ſacra videtur et auguſta, cm preſertim religio 
ipſa ipſius operd utatur, et per ea commercia divi- 
norum cum humanis exerceat. Bacon de | Aug. . 
lib. 2. cap. 1 3. | 


But 
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dot ug Mower every When 
us conforms, as all good prey ener 
did, and ever muſt do, to populer 
and received opinions reſpecking e 
foble and machinery of his' pew, yet, 
for his credit; be it remembered, "thijt 
in point of raſty (of which even 


allegories + were thought a great ſup 
po e en EN Ty 


bs With creat reaſon: (fays Buſh, 3 e. ) 
does Horace carry the neceſſity of this Aerie 
high, and teach us that the principle and foures 
of all that is good in a poem; is this wildem, = 
which Socrates made profeſſion of, that is, the 
knowledge of the practice of moral Philoſophy 
Scribendi ret ſapere ft et priucifpium of f, 8p 
Rem dil Socrutiens fete Wenders cb 
128 AE: des. 


The only delign bf the fab, or epopea, is 
lay down inſtruttions bf worally and bit. 
6 
fiones (etiam que nunc trite, et vulgate ſunt) tune 
lemporis nowet et injuete effent, vir lam ſubtili- 
latem capitbant ingema bumana, ni pruprùs es ad 
ſenſum per bay finularbra, et exempla dedu- 
cerentur. Bacon de Aug. Scient. I. 2. c. 13. | 


Oo pre- 
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I is Achilles that ſays 0. . 
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precepts and examples interſperſed 
throughout the Liad, and ſo great the 


piety and devotion manifeſted towards 


the gods in all the acts of religion in 


ule at thoſe; times throughout the 


whole, that nothing eyer,,-proſpers 
without due tribute of prayer, and 


ſacrifice from the beginning to the 


end : inſomuch that we ſee the gras 


moral conſtantiy carried on through- 
out the Poem, of the need men haye 


at all times of the divine aſſiſtange: 


and thus, in fine, does the dune 


ſon, inculcated at the beginning of 
the Jhad, (au; * greg gu, the ill 
/ God was fulfilled) appear through- 
out the whole: and his greateſt he- 


roes (not excepting the mighty Ai 
A.? himſelf) nn men, are every 


X 
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pres Thoſe who revere the gods, * 


Pope. 
where, 


k and mw” — — % — 


7 


where, and on all occifibns; careful 
and ready to acknowledge it; and 
bear teſtimony to it: and. himſelf, 
from the very firſt invocation, through 
out; the poem gives this e of 
piety and veneration to the gods, that 
of heaven: and on theſe grounds 
undoubtedly it was that Horace pra- 
ferred, Homer to all the writers of 


verſes 


Qui quid + wee pats tare 
ed utile, * n, 
| | we 


* That he ſhould fo 3 excel in . 


inſtruckions, will appear very wonderful indeed, 


when we conſider and reflect with the Autbor of 
the Enquiry into his life and writings (p. 22.) that 
for ſome ages after the taking of Troy, Gree 

was indeed encreafing in wealth and numbers + 
inhabitants, but was continually engaged in wars; 


Battles of tribes, \ piracy and incurſions were 


common «dventunes's or wn. he n 
** wen PR * 
0 „ Planiùs 
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morality * r in whe, OY : 


212 — W — 5 
Marr et inelin Chryſippo et Cran- 


tore dicit. er. 45 { \ 12 7 * > pts 


80 that evidently the chief aim of dhe 
Thad is to inſtruct, and whoever 
overlooks the morality of it, loſs 
half, the nobleſt half of its beauty. 
But let not the great eredit of this 
eclipſe his other merit : It is true that 
he uſes the popular religion of Grass 
und myrbologitul ſtories raiſed upon it 
as he found them for the purpoſes of 
adorning and embelliſhing his pn; 
and as he ſeems to have been the firſt 


who conſtituted it a proper machinery 
for poetry, ſo has he been ſo happy, 


dextrous, and maſterly in his uſe and 

application of it that way, that his 
Hem (to his eternal credit be it ſpokes) 
has been the favourite one of all ſuc- 


„ Homerys one pojim ſom its. ſenzentil 
referfit, ut fingals eius apothegmata vieom: pro- 
verbiorum in civium ore FRO; Macrob, 


ceeding 


| GIN D. wy 
yon Ax eee 
I T ſhall only obſerve further, by way 


of coneluſion to this preſent ſection. 
that though ſome critics have blamed 


the defects with which Homer draws 
the manners of his gods, and which 
I have here vindicated his uſe of, as 
being founded in popular, received 

and even eſtabliſhed opinions; yet 
they allow he has ſucceeded much 
better in deſcribing their figure and 
perſons. Jupiter in the firſt Iliad is 
certainly deſeribed in all the majeſty 
and grandeur that it is poſſible to 
conceive, and without any mixture 
of mean and ee and in 


pous and ſublime manner Samer : 
and ſuch as was moſt highly admired 
by all antiquity. But even theſe. de- 

"0 3 ſcriptions 


notwithſtanding their notion that the 
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ſcriptions of their figure, perſons, and 
powers (though we are much ins 
debted to the poet for the heightening 
and colouring) are alſo founded in po- 
pular opinions; for the generality, 


gods partook of the ſame paſſions, 
weakneſſes, and humours with them- 
 ſelyes*, nevertheleſs thought them to 

erte | r "RM be 


„The true God, we are taught, is without 
body, parts, and paſſions; and yet is he frequently 


1 


in Scripture repreſented, in condeſcenſion and b 
way of accommodation to our, imperfect appt 
henſions, as partaking of each of theſe; and among 
the poets it is more frequently done ſtill ; can then 
the uſe of the popular and eſtabliſhed religion of 
Greece, which even teaches theſe things, and 
which are ſo admirably adapted to the pyrpoles 
of poetry, be imputed to Homer as a fault? it 
was certainly his great happineſs, as a poet, that 
he found a religion of ſuch a caſt, and he has 
been ſtill happier in his uſe of it: and allow 
him but ſuch gods and men, as he found fairly 
exiſting in opinion and practice, and every thing 
in his poem muſt be allowed to be moſt ag. 
mirable, and tranſcendently beautiful indeed. And 
| - 02 a5 
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be exceeding avguft in their perſons 
and poſſeſſed of infinitely nobler fa- 
culties and higher powers, and even 
immortality: as indeed 1 have before 
hinted in this ſection. 80 that the 
whole of his poem, reſpecting gods 
and men, will be found ultimately to 

ariſe from the received opinions ind 
manners of the times, and this is one 
great pleaſure every reader enjoys in 
the peruſal of it: viz. that he by this 


means ſees a picture, as it were, and 


the only authentic one of the old 


world, placed before his eyes, juſt as 
it exiſted in reality upwards of 


as to his colouring and heightening (which I ob⸗ 
ſerved upon) be it remembered that poetry reſem- 
bles painting —(ut pictura pos erit—Horat.) and 
poets, as well as painters, without altering. the 


natural reſemblance, repreſent perſons and things 


more comely than they are, ſays Ariſtotle ; and adds, 
ce Tov Axia ayalir x, 0 "Oungos, it is after 
this manner that Homer 1. attributed . 
to Acbilles. 


| O 4 three 


4 and commodities : how much more 


_ 
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£ 
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6 as ſhips furrowin ww 7 the ocean of time, 


60 correſ ſpondence c of Re and j Meg 


' binc inde tranſportant, regiones locis di qumꝭiſſimas 


tate en. Bacon a e Scent. Lib. 1. 
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three thouſand f years ago. 

4 If the invention of a ſhip (ays 
60 Lord Verulam) was thought ſo no- 
e ble and _—_ 2 thing, which 
6 tranſports riches and merchandiſe 
4 from place to place, and conſo- 
« ciates the moſt remote regions, hy 
t à participation of their production 


e i a are Letter to be magnified, Which, 


1 the m 


diſtant ages by.a 
te tions g 
v, Tranſlated by Pr. War Willymott, 


* Nudd f navis inventum, res exiſtimata tam 
nobilis et admirabilis fuerit, que opts merceſque 


participatione frultuum et commodorum conſoriat ; 
quants rePiſts_ litera celebrari debent, que tamua m 
naves ſulcantes oceanum temporis, remotiſſuma far 
eula, ingeniorum et. iuventorum commercio et ſoci- 


2 
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SE c 'T- XVI. 


HE laft paſſage e 
ſtanding need of. our ſupport, 


is a very remarkable one indeed; and 
ſuch as I could much wiſh my preſent 
undertaking did not oblige. me to 
dwell upon. : it occurs at the 129th | 
and following verſes of the 24th book, 
and in ſpoke: by the: goddeſs Tier, in 
order to comfort her ſon under his 
exceſſive grief for the loſs of Patroclus, 


TEE 0 
celebrated, and is as follows? 


Tao das, THe ud HIvgiurvc; M d xis. 
e Deas gab, usνν,g ddr Tt ts 


Moy 3 ig yu ine, Bl d Toi on 
Ay Taper NEV gabadog », N noaTaly, 


How 


whole funeral rites he had lately.duly 


8 _EEN ured mes iy Binds 
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| Howlong, unhappy, ſhall thy ſorrows flow 
And ” heart ma with — 
Ka of fond or lor, who bucher 


| Sworkrew weary li 9 hn 70 bann — pain 


O ſnatch the moments r e od 
Pot 0 $25) 


| Mor bong ro: doe, | indue al am rous 


rf! Pope 
Mr. Pope, in his note upon this paſ- 
fage informs us that the ancients: 
« (according to 'Euftathius) rejected 
ic theſe verſes, becauſe of the indecent 
« idea they convey :—and the good 
« biſhop is of opinion they ought to 
« be rejected: and further, after 
enumerating ſeveral defences. of them, 
which he ſeems to think inſufficient, 
he tells us towards the concluſion of 
his note upon this paſſage, that 
bc * is of opinion, that it outrages 
| « all 
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all decency—but ftill the indecency; 
* he continues, lies in the manner of 

« expreſſion, hich muſt be allowed 
to be almoſt obſcene; (for ſuch is 
e the word jwiryzod miſceri:) all that 
« can be ſaid in defence of it is, that 
c ag we are not competent judges of 
e what ideas words might carry in 
Homers time, we ought not en- 
e tirely to condemn. him, becauſe it is 
{© poſſible! the expreſſion might nat 
e ſound ſo indecently i in ancient; as 
in modern cars. 

In anſwer to all this, 1 chin 45 
it is not only poſſible, but abundantly 
evident, from the poem itſelf, that the 
word uwioyeed, in fact, conveyed: no 
indecent. idea, as uſed by Homer : for 
we find this very word frequently ap- 
plied to, and uſed throughout the 
Thad, by both ' /exes, and even by 
gods, when | peaking of a 

us, 


220% Catribzl. DieaunTarions | 
thus, for inflatice, Puri telle Hal, 
that his proſent love of her — 
fel, when (I. 3. v. 4450 1 
Niow 4 „% Kody July Siu 3; Gif. 
WR amend eee ee 
lay, ” 
Mee with thy foul, and all dior 
away. | Pope. 
And Venus (we are " by Pauſanias ) 
had here a temple built to her honor 
by' Paris, in gratitude of his happinek 
in this firſt enjoyment, | under the title 
of Migonitis, and the coaſt where it 
was built, was hence called Miganian. 
And as Paris uſes this term re- 
ieetiog himſelf, and the title given 
to the goddeſs Venus: fo we find in 
the ſixth book (v. 164.) Pretui's wile, 
when' ſpeaking of herſelf, uſing this 
very phraſe—— "D 
Tebvaing, & Igor, ij aiſle Bebi 8 
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In reſpect of the gods, it is faid on 
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Os & Heaev gut ili pryiipeevay d Wepeiny. 
Mein rl — _ 

 terfice Bell 
W mibi voluit amore miſceri OY 
1 by the * to Achilles, 
ofters him, amongſt other rich preſons 
the fair Bri/eis, whom he had talen 


ED: 21, 


from him by force, and adds—. , 


— —Kkat ed AN gran dM , N 
Monche Thc ane & ri cena. wt E. 
With all her charms Rriſcis I rg, 


And ſolemn fivear that: efhres/ wy 
neuer mine. : Pope, 


Fs yr tar Era wrong. 


„ 


Has gon, % Ebert Ahern 


Ut pellici privs-miſcerer, ut aded adi 
haberet ſenem. Dr. 8. Clarke. 


Fund's Interview with Jupiter upon 
3 mount 


p22 Citricir\Digeiwramions 
mount Ida, when ſhie purpoſed to di. 
vert his thoughts from the war by 
amorous eee rat v. 294 
2 ns 6 py Egg mund dee du 
end oo By 
Of dre TawTiGOv inde ab 
Ut vero vidit, continu illum amor — 
dentia precordia. cobperuit, "IF 
Perinde-ac quando fe congreff 


ſunt amore. | 
The word {uyto0y- is habe; p 
you ſee, by the poet to both of them: 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth 
book, Jupiter 'upbraids Juno for thilk 
deceiving him with love on 'moutit 
Ida, and diverting his thoughts from 
the battle: — ä N 
00 elbys, Lid ot aral Goin" 70 4, 
n 
"Hy eluyne cho 9200 an nai of oy. 
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U: feias, an tibs profuctis congreſſufue 
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e * 4 — Clarke. | 
Now as the brate gos ruri NH 
is thus pad © to. o be uſed and Ea hoc 


pres : 1 even 7 themſelves 
reſpectively, when ſpeaking of them 
ſelves and each other: and, more 
over, that even the title of, Migenitis 
was given to Venus by Paris "Kath 
hence, and à temple: dedicated unto 
her under the title of Mggonitis; ; and 
the adjoining: coaſt likewiſe! enn 
very account called Migomamn: t 
cannot, I tay, but conclude from this 
frequent and indifferent uſe of the 
phraſe on all occaſions, that it of old 
conveyed. no: obſcene idea + and, con- 
N that there was no me 


2 
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e in the ug ef ft 6 probably'nv_ 
more than in its being ſaid in our 
modern modern phraſes, that a perſon au as 
; + SRI or eyjeyed' ber 
charms t. a Shale 80 9 E 


; 24 Ha a Naehe FE ays tj A % 8. b. 6 
or ay — pretend tflt be ib 
qualified co criticiſe upon Hemer than hatt, 
 was?—lIf not, then why ſhould we not credit 
am; when he affures us (Pobr. c. 24.) that this 
poet has ſurpaſſed all others in the art of writing 
well, whether we conſider his ſentiments and ſs 
or whether we conſider his exprefion; | 
he has not only excefled l , but — 


| parſe ſucceſs. ; & 54% 3 112 N 


e ee eee eee e 
as, that the Laum explained this phraſe alſo 
after this manner: for ſpeaking of the intercourſe 
between Paris and Tales in the third book 0 
the 7iad (after his being carried out af the hates, 
and ſaved from the vengeance of 8 by 
Jem) he has the following 2 
effeminatus, et ſpurgus alle 2 de libidine 
ſud imminutum efſe dicit, fed nunc magis ei corniptls 
quam unquam alias," ne quidem cùm primium, ed iff 
Audit (Latini ira rea? exprimunt' , 
n cee „ „ 


Gonne 


rr 8 


mother the goddeſs Thetis's adviſing 


7 
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dicated, Madam Dacier will help us 
to accaunt for the lawfulneſs of ſuch 
an intercourſe between Arbilles and 
Briſeis, and of the propriety: of her 


the fame : for, ſays ſhe, ſuch com- 
« merces, in thoſe times, were re- 
« puted honeſt 7, and therefore the 


. * We, ſee in the inſtances above recited, of 
the frequent and indifferent uſe of the word f. 
yas, throughout the. Iliad, that Phenix's mo- 
ther defired him in the ſame phraſe axe 
,t And Pretuss wife, when ſpeaking | 
of herlelf, uſes. this very phraſe to her huſband, 
nan attempt pan her I 
ity. 

+ Mir of the . vere ee Ergen 
ſenſuality; placed their whole happineſs in it, 
and gave themſelves up, without reſtraint, to the 
pleeſure of eating and drinking, and to the al- 
lurements of carne defire. Roflin's "Be. Lett.” 
2d Vol. AN 9 885 


Hence t] that trite ctkjrudon of Homer'—— | 
A Hing is ene i 7 7 ddarn, 1. 1. 


value. 
| P ec ad- 
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advice cannot be reputed indecent: 
and I may add further, as ſuch prag» 
tices were thought not unbecoming 
the gods, why ſhould Thetis be cens 
fured in adviſing her uo” to i 
of them * ? 


- And the hide Plutarch tells. us 
os quoted by Mr. Pope) redounds to 
Achilles credit; for the 85 has 


* And thus does the young man in Yak 
vindicate himſelf in his amours by the example of 
Jupiter; ſaying, if the great god of all does theſs 
things, ego hemuncio hec non facerem ? ego verd et 
lubens. — Eunuch.— And hence it comes that Ho- 
race ſays—notandi ſunt tibi mores. —and theſe 
things in the poets, though not morally, are yet 
moſt certainly poetically good and right, as being 
founded in the manners of the times. The :good- 
neſs (ſays Boſſu, b. 4+ c. 4.) that is proper to 
the poetica! manners, is to make them appear ſuch 
as they are — So that the manners of ÆAneat, and 
thoſe of the atheiſt Mezentius, conſidered poetically,” 
are both equally good : becauſe they equally, den 
monſtrate the piety of the one, and the impiety of 
the otber, which belong to them, and vnder 
meh they are always repreſented. = 07 
| ſet 


P 6 _— 


7 
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ſet- lu, pie fa this place in a 
very fair and ſtrong point of light: 


though Achilles has ſo lately re- 


ceived his beloved Bri/ezs from the 
hands of Agamemnom; though he 
knew that his own life drew to a ſud- 
den period, yet the hero prevails over 
the lover, and does not haſte to in- 
dulge his love : he does not lament 
Patroclus like a common man, by neg- 
lecting the duties of life, but he ab- 
ſtains from all pleaſures by an exceſs 
of ſorrow, and the love of his miſtreſs 
is loſt in that of his friend. 

And at laſt Mr. Pope himſelf, after 
his very free cenſures, comes round 
and tells us, that the whole paſſage is 
capable of a ſerious conſtruction, and 
of ſuch a ſenſe as a mother might ex- 
preſs to her ſon with decency: and 
then (he ſays) it will run thus: “ why 
« art thou my fon, thus afflicted? 
1 TE « why 


* 
s 
- 
2 
— 
*. 
4 


\ A * —— IS 
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« - why thus refigned to forrow ? can 
neither ſleep, nor love divert you? 


4 ſhort is the date of life, ſpend 


« it not all in weeping, but "allow 
. 


Aro | | 


1 
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Have been isse; iy the 5 
Lene ef drt pe the wand 
Jeration of lefler objections relating 
to particular worws and phraſes, which 
are thought by fome to return too fre- 
quently upon us throughout the [fad 
becauſe they have been pee, 
I think, anſwered already by Dr. &. 
_ Clarke and Mr. Pope in their reſpeQtive 
notes: thus for inſtance at the 84th 
verſe of the firſt [lied docurꝰ ru . 
draua%ur; DDD -and we fird chat 
Dr. 5. Clarke, in his note upon it, 
juſtly neglects the pretences of leſſer 
critics againſt the frequent return. of 
this phraſe throughout the poem, and 


1. 


ſays At verd erant bæc ommino fimpl. 


ciſſimè et fine ornatu dicenda, ut raptim ac 
velut in a tranfitu * en th 
P 3 Wa 
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To the ſame purpoſe, ſee a fine and 
more full anſwer of Mr. Pope s (book 
19 and 197th verſe of his tranſlation.) 
And as to the pretended too fre- 
quent uſe of epitbet, which have no 
ſort of alluſion to the action deſcribed, 

ſee his note (book 21 and verſe 405.) 
And monſieur Boileau is of opinion, 
they were of the nature of frnames 
and repeated occaſionally as ſuch.— 
And indeed I muſt further obſerve, 
that though Homer has avoided a 
childiſb affectation of expreſſing minute 
things perpetually in different ways; 
yet has he, when occaſion required it, 


read to that power of invention, 
which 


* Mr. Pope in his preface ſays, ce that on what- 
* eyer ſide we contemplate Hemer, what Pprinct- 
« pally ſtrikes us is his invention. 

« It is that which forms the character of each 
part of his work; and accordingly we find it to 
have made his fable more extenſive and copious 
than any other, his manners more /ively and 


% ftrongly 
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| which: he poſſeſſed beyond. all others) 
generally expreſſed things in a greater 


variety of phraſes than any other p 


whatever: as all careful readers of 
the Lliad muſt have obſerv ed. 

But one thing I think it neceſſary 
to note and obſerve upon here It is a 
common objection, and taken up by 
Mr. Pope, that he begins almoſt every 
article (in the catalogue of the ſhips) 
in the ſame way; and ends perpetually 
with uc ves Eroyro.— In anſwer 
to this exaggerated charge I cannot, 
J fay, but obſerve here, that the arti- 
cles, of which the catalogue of the ſhips 
conſiſts, begin in various manners; and 
though ſome expreſſions return upon 
us ſeveral times in different articles, 
4 frongly marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and 
* tranſported, his ſentiments more warm and 


% ſublime, his images and deſcriptions more 
* full and animated, his expreſſion more raiſed 
* and daring, and his numbers more rap and 
various. 


P 4 ” a 
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yet are they intermixed with many 
others importing the ſame thing in 


other different articles: inſomuch that 
it would be difficult, as he has not 


told us the particular phraſe that he 
hints at, for any one certainly to point 
it out : and as to the articles ending 
perpetually with ut. wits tnovro : 
it is remarkable that no leſs than ſeven- 
teen artitles out of the #werty nine, 
of which the catalogue conſiſts, are ex- 
preſſed in arfferent manners, as may be 
ſeen by the following lit of them. 
II. 2. v. 509. is xiov 5 = 


v. 516, u ts, 
v. 357. D. dvoxaidma vag, 


v. 576. — deve xęelun Ayayufuven, 
v. 586. exe Bonv — Mata 


2 If he means 05 72 e5x;ov Or bi ; F Tow, Pe" 
occur but fourteen times in twenty nine articles, 
and that not immediately after each other, but 
interſperſedly among other expreſſions to the fame 
purport: and are therefore very ſhort of the charge 

of beginning almoſt every article, 0 | 

1 | II. 2. 
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1 i. 
v. Bog. Ter de de e Ae 
eee . [owns 
V. 619. Neg ref Nn, es A 
v. 647, —vit; #0110 M det, 
* v. 654. Ea res ante view dyn | 
v. 671, - r ries deus, "> A 
v. 680, —yaaPupai yes Smile. | 
v. 685. - ο ve Ty Ke Aeg | 


v. 713 r cnn Neg fs 
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pl 
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r 


| _ "En]a 
v. 7 33. ehe yeeg e 


v. 748. Dad; Ti on Kp Te Wu 39 44 
Lern Nag. 
And the other elbe articles which 


end with, or have ſomewhere (as 
ſhould have been added) inſerted in 
them the phraſe of MEAGLVRL ves FrovToa 
—do not all follow each other, _ 
recited above :—and now fſarely after 
fo many ways of expreſſing the ſame 
thing, it had been but a vain affec- 

tation - 


J 
1 

1 N | 
in 

* 11 
= 

f 
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: 
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tation to have attempted more. and 
Macrobius cettain| y did well in'pre- 
ferring the other bare and unadorn- 
ed reiterations of Homer to Virgil's 
laboured variety in the like caſe :— 
Stat (lays he) in conſuerudine Percen- 
ſentium, tanquam per aciem diſpoſitas' 
enumerans.—Lib. 5. c.15.' And adds 
afterwards—Homerus omnes guos in ca- 
talogo numerat, etiam pugnantes vel 
Proſperd vel ſiniſtrd ſorte commenorat « 
er cum vult dicere occiſos, quos catalogo 
non inſeruit; - non hominis ſed multitu- 
dinis nomen inducit: null certum nomen 
facile extra catalogum, vel addens in 
acie, vel detrahens. Sed Maro noſter 
anxietatem hujus obſervationis omiſit. 
Mam et in catalogo nominatos praterit 
in bello, et in bello alios nominat antes 

non diftos. Ibid. 
« And (fays Mr. Pope) if 1 we * 
* upon this piece with an eye to an- 
3 « cient 
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&,, cient learning; it may be obſerved, 
e that however fabulous the other 
e according to the nature of epic poes 
« try: this account of the people, 
« princes, and countries, is purely 
0 Hiſtorical, founded on the real tranſ- 
| «* actions of thoſe times, and by far 
« the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory 
« and geography left us concerning 
« the ſtate of Greece in that early 
period. | b. 
But if we conſider the catalogue 

« purely as poetical, it will not want 
* its beauties in that light. Napin, 
« who was none of the moſt ſuper- 
« ſtitious admirers of our author, 
“ reckons it among thoſe parts which 
C had particularly charmed him. 
And Mr. Pope in the ſucceeding 
part of this paragraph gives ſuch a 
en and full account of the ſe- 
veral 
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— in it (which for — le 
only I | omits here) as © muſt needs 
Yo eee 
every reader. | 
And the n of the Ae 
ite the life and writings of Homer 
- Jay obſerves that the common 
« weak fide of paetry ib, that while we 
„ read it, we perceive it is /o: the 
« fiction every where now and then 
« diſcovers its cloven foot, and betrays 
« its diſſimilitude to truth, and though 
never ſo willing we ede bels 
« But when we fit down to Homer, 
« and hear him tell over the number 
« of his fbjps, count his auxiliaries, 
< whence they came, how they were 
« armed, what their fathers and 
v friends ſaid to them when they took 
« their leave, with what hopes they - 


4. n and fo produce the muſter- 
.. cc roll, 
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« roll, as it were, of the two 


armies, 


«© we can no longer defend ourſelves, 


tht 


ce and in ſpite of all our 


cc 


IS 
? 


te every tittle of what he ſays 7s true. 
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. HUS have I at oe 6 gong 

| * through. the whole Iliad, and 
in the courſe of theſe critical forma; 
tions obviated every remaining material 
difficulty, and removed every conſi: 
derable objection, and fully ſhewn o 
author to be, according to what I 1d 
down at the beginning, the fir and 
beſt of poets ; and, further, as he is 
likewiſe. found, which I | Srirpoſed alſo 
to ſhew, deſenſible in le things, 
and almoſt faultleſs; I may. now fairly 
and without exaggeration take up and 
apply to him the words of Lucretiug— 
Genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit—he 
was in genius and knowledge more than 
man *—and hence was he feigned by 


* 9uid, in verbis, ſententits, diſpoſitione totius | 
operis ? Nonne humami ingenii modum excedit ?— 


uintil. 
by . Arbor 


| ( 
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Avifttl to be the ſon of a — 
by ochen f a gud. Ws 

Men, who duly weigh things, muſt 
allow that all compoſitions, which are 
laboured, affected, or copied from 
others, however excellent they may 
be in other reſpects, yet muſt they be 
reckoned, on theſe accounts, ſervile, 
and as under bondage to other maſ- 
ters : but Homer's is all his own, per- 
fectly free, majeſtical, and divine; 
and. though flowing from the pure 
fountain of his own genius only, ne- 
vertheleſs it is, as thn order of nature 
requires, guided by the banks of its 
own ſtreams, full of eaſe and Hhappi- 
nels, imitating none, nor imitable by 
** e b | 

Former poets could not aſcend the 
heights of his heavenly Parnaſſus : nor 


* Ut magni fit viri, virtutes ejus, non mu- 
latione, quod fieri non pore, ſed intelleFu ſequi. 
"IEF lib, 10. 18 
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have any ſinee been able fully to trace 
his footſteps and follow him 2higber's 
nor did en bine or fince Ras time 


be ener 
its probability, and the mar uallam in 
bim m conceived and cremited by un 
and ſo admirable, moving, paſſionate 
and active is his narration. every 
whany- that-it pam GO 
gives u delight i 

him into conſternation, as it pleaſes: 
and makes him ſenſible of the violence 
of all theſe various motions and paf- 
fions, even in ſubjects, which he him 
ſelf knows, are feigned and invented 
at pleaſure. Such is his admirable 
Kill in Poetry, ſuch the ang 1 


magic. 
* Almoſt every i beitg) {poke or TY 


real of is perſons. . 


- 


| ws no nnn 


him ine genius, wiſdom, learning and 
all great and good qualities: inſo- 


much that the tranſcendent encomium, 


given in favpture..of the wie lng, 
may juſtly be applied to him, his heart 5 
; whoſe 


was 48 für ſand an the ſaa hure 
| naſe intlend is great, but parts exceed 
ing at. ſo Was the mind of our 
poer, of ſo admirable and divine a 


frame aud ſtructure, that while it took 
in and, mprehended the grateſt and 


noble objects, at the ſame time ad- 


mitted and retained. the leaſt: whereas © 
it has been thought 


if not itmpoſſible in nature, for one 


and. the ſame inſirument, 9 5 


and bes in order thing gen 
ſnl: oF ting) \ + £rax ground $7 


* — ehqweatix nent 17 
ortune. dedid+y bus nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in 

1 ſuperauit: idem lotus et preſſus, 
9 Jucun- 


— 

— - _ 

r — 2 - : — — — — 
2 — ——é— — 


exceeding diffteult, 


Nannen ea To | 


V1 the 


_ <Ovid.,—and the ancients eſteemed | hinil. de 
hens of ans OS * 


I Incaterss aaa of Tatiatgs fnitim a 
1 paulb inveteraverit, flos ipſarum et yeluſtas 
; muarceſit : quo decemur, non illas_tiquiday-revers 
Fo, _ woluptates, ac finceras fuiſſe, ſed ume dan, 
e fallagias volmlatun. na tam n 


= 
» n 9 : 2 
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a TIF | hi] 7 8 Wy lawgivers, and 
prieſts; and of all lovers of good letters 


in general: infomuch that the greateſt 


genitefes uſed to have the Thad trea- 


ſured up in their memories, that they 
might the more readily tafte and draw 
from that pure fountain. Our own 
| beſt poet is ſaid to have been fo great 
R 


novitate f : unde et valuptarii ſepius funt 
monachi;* et ambitioferum principum © ſenzFus fer? 
triſtior aft, et melancholia eb/eſſas, Scientie autem 
non oft ſatietas, verum et fruendi et appetendi, per- 
petud et ſubinde recurrens viciſſitudo ;, ut nereſſe fit, 
bujus dolectationis bonum ſimplex eſſe, non ex acci- 
dente er fraude. Neque illa voluptas, us depingis 
Lucretius, u/timum in animo locum fortitur.—Suave 
mari magno turbantibus ægquora ventis, &c.—Suave 
eſt ſpetaculum (inquit) flantem aut ambulantem in 


littore, navem mtueri tempeſtate in mari jatatam, 


ſuave inden er edit fuer dat ali ciynere con- 
curſanter in plonitit.c at nibil duſaus e homini, 


quam mene, per dottrinam, in arce veritatis colla- 


catd, unde aliorum labores et errores deſpicere poſit. 
Bacon de Avg. Scient. lib. 1, ſub finem. 
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this his moſt finiſhed work, that after 
his blindneſs he was able to repeat the 
greateſt part of it by heart“: and be 
alſo frequently imitated and copied it, 
to the very high improvement of his 
Poetic ſtyle, and vaſt adornment of his 
moſt juſtly admired pe mm. 

In few words, ſo great has Als d 
racter always been, and ſo wide ſpread 
and high his fame, and ſo raiſed the 
eſteem of him in all ages, that he 
may fairly be ſaid in the words of, A 
— fine deſcription of his own, 10 
hide his head in the heavens, and _ walk 
upon the earth + : the vpn admira- 
tion of gods t, and nen. . 
5 5 6 „ Hemer: he could repear Almoſt all withour 
* book. Dr. Newton's ent of his life. 


—_ Ones tome pn, Is n x;0uvk Bday" 
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+ They She their eracles in is „eise, 
and had they e with men, it would have 
2 — | been 


G.. 
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His works have already many ages 


— the monuments and temples 
erected to his memory and honour: 
and he who has long ſince ſurvived 
twenty ſeven centuries, and is ill 
growing and blooming in credit and 
fame, may fairly expect to live in 


an en and juſtly Tales. 


been in bbs LED ( (411 ) His en is aid. to 
be wrote by Jupiter. (Antbobog ) And Milton ſays; 
Pbæbus challenged it for his own. (Par. reg.) 


* Pifture ac ftatus Cyri, Alexandri, Cæſaris, 
imd regum et principum multo recentiorum, nullo jam 
ſunt modo parabiles: archetypa enim ipſa, jamdudum 


confecta veluſtate perierunt, exempla in dies primo- 
gened ſimilitudine mulFaniur. At ingeniorum ima- 


gines, perpetud integræ manent in libris, nullis tem- 


porum injuriis obnoxiæ, utpote que jugem renova» 


lionem recipere poſſunt ; quanquam, nec imagines dici 


pro pris poſſint, quia perpetus generant quodammodo, 
ſeminaque ſua in animos hominum ſpargunt, atque 
etatibus ſubſequentibus infinitas attiones, opinioneſque 
fuſcitaut et progignunt. Bacon de er 8 
1 I. dere dr : 
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In fine, thus honoured and ſecure 
of immortality, though Birberro fleur a 
he may now ſafely, and without arro- 
gance, take up, challenge, and apply 
to himſelf, the following moſt high 
encomium compounded of the fineſt 
parts of Horaces and Pindar's ap- 
plauſes of their own works, as a moſt 
deſerved and laſting monument of his 
fame: and even without vanity ſay,— 


More durable than braſs the Jrome 
Which bere I conſecrate to fame 
Higher than pyramids that riſe 

With royal pride, to brave the 60 : 
Mor years, though numberleſs the train, 


Mor fight of feaſons, waſting rain, 
Shall e er its MU feundazign ſhake. 


* There is, in all other poets, a cuſtom, of 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and, a vanity of pro- 
miſing eternity to their writings : in both which 
Homer, who has the beſt title to ſpeak nh 12 
altogether lent. 


Pope's * on Hemer, TY I. 
Mor 
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Nor wintry ſhowers that fearful rend 


The teeming clouds, and violent deſcend, 


23 Ole ans hoone A 


| Nr walk tempeſtunus in their courſe, 
| Shall drive with irrefifteſs force 
" Thoſe treaſures to the ſea*. 


Francis, 
"© Regs moses ed pitt 
Regalique fitu pyramidum altius, 


Quod non imber edax— 
—— innumerabilis 


Annorum ſeries, et fuga temporum. 7 
Poſſit diruere | 
Tov irt vun undd Gabe, 

Se e & Hu 


IHE END. 


i as nn xegad, . 


5 a! X N 9 
let 4 the 100 rents. 
RA  $eRlion the D 


tains a Ker a 

oe its nature and properties: * 
And = fire Cent of Aa ative LR, by 
Lord Herulam. 13. Cc. 
And laſtly, the general va the lad ky always | 
been held in, hot only in the boiſterous ages in 
which it aroſe, but in all the moſt civilized 
countries ever ſince. 1 5 


Segion the Second 5 
Sets forth the eſtabliſhed reputation of — nad, 
and the very high encomiums that have been 
given it in every 25 | 19. 
And points out a rrapſcendept compliment of 
Milton's upon it. 0, 
She ws the deſign of the preſent undertaking to be 
only to ſet thoſe paſſages, which preceding cri- 
tics and commentators, particularly Mt. Pope 
and his friends, have Kft. in obſcurity,” in a pro- 
Per light. 1 
Hemer exceeds not only all poets, but all writers in 
proſe, in perſpicuity and clearneſs of expreſſion. 
23. 
Was the great admiration of all the beſt writers of 
antiquity, hoth of Greece and. Rome, of every 
denominatien, and greatly imitated by them all, 
particularly ſhewn. 24, 25. 
The purſes and eſtates of men equally benefited 
by the writings of Homer, as their minds and 
ſtyles, as obſerved by Lord Verulam. 28, 


Section the Third | 
* the Niad to be almoſt faultleſs. 29, 85 
14 


1 N DE X. 
His works rather piZwures than poems; according, o 


 -Twlly's obſervation. „1. 


The few. ſuppoſed errors and defects in 8 7 
be a aſcribed to the copiers and i | 


2 to 


bers. 
The ſe parate parts of it why called rhapſodies. 3 72 
Certainly the ad was one regular paem, and wrote 


N in che preſent form i it rn in. 7 


Homer herein gave the firſt vlog of auler 
and carried ĩt at once in an aſtoniſhing manner to 
its height. | 38. 

The diſſertations, comments, and notes, on this 
volume, intended to furniſh, together with Mr. 
Pope's and his friends, a full and compleat vin- 


dication of the Mad. 3 41. 


Sechien the Fourth. 
Contain a general, but ſuccinet account of the 
your ofthe R. 42. 


© Settion the Fifth. DEFRA 
To the general account of the former ſection fol- 
low here the particular paſſages, which have 
been left in obſcurity by preceding commenta- 
tors, and critics : the El of this kind is the 
. © moſt famous one of nn ſending a delufive 
dream to Azamemnon. 48. 
Hippias and Macrobius's int terpretations rejected. 49. 
Dr. S. Clarke's bee upon it approved. 51. 


And ſupportcd by additional arguments. 53.54. 


The whole ſhewn to be only an allegory. 36. 


24 * maſt judicious of critics, commends 


Homer for dropping the plain hiſtory here, 80d 
uſing an alla 


A very fine account of the uſe of machines in 00 
* from W viz. when they ought- = 


»* LS ; £207; 
— — cu mary to - >. - . 


the 1 joth very — of the fifth 


Tore 7 al Texan 6 yiges lit Grigers 
| Not only Mr. E 
CO I mou 


- neſs. 
Made out particularly and fully from an internal 
mark and circumſtance. | 68, Sc. 


Seftion the Stventh. 


Phenix's ſpeech in the ninth book beginning at the 
_ 480th verſe, though given up by Ri e * 
fended from the imputation of dase, and 


© impropriety. 
Dr. S. Clarke's thought upon it approved. 76. 
And ſupported by further 3 drawn from 


the text. 22 &c. 
As the ſun, ſo is Homer, beſt ſeen by his 
. ig HOON | To. 
gallen the Eigbtb. 


Helter s promiſe in the tenth book, of che horſes 
and car of Achilles as Cn to — | 
exploring the enemy's camp learning 
+ deſigns, Sully vindicated againſt the exceptions 
of the ancients and Mr. Popes imputations. 


85, 86. 
Pirgil alto ſeems it to approve and vin- 
dicate the 2 WE — — 77 


miſe Turnus horſe and armour to NMiſs. 
Further vindicated from the conſideration ak 
'" Heflor's oath is only conditional. + ö 88. 
| . eftion 


IND EX 
vi ” Seftion the Mü 
Cain» lt ctr of Hit hgh 


to Patroclus in the eleventh book, 
ing he told him the haſte he was in of 
with an anſwer to Achilles concerning the 
and hero Mac whom he ſaw carried to Neſ- 
ters tent, and even added his W 


* 

Mr. Pope's ſevere cenſure upon i it removed, by OY 
CC OT oY boos 
N 


NT to Pur act Nins käse bene = 


Further, his wiſdom and art i in detaining him oh 


*. ſpeech on this occaſion fully ſhewn. 100. 


effect, the return o Achiller in the end and the 
Sr e e | * 


| Section the Tenth. a 
What is ſaid of 4 Ajax ( aaf 114th vers 
of the nth X | 
Pope's e ptions of a mean conteit. = 
Homer, upon — head of his ſpear 
off, which mas his and the Crean on re- 
maining defence at the fleet ( n e 
Ti T Alas xirta” Super . 
5 kar 7 je way HN ins din xeipes _ 
4 —— - 9 109. 
vs account of it. | 110. 
The whole vindicated from his and Mr Popes ab. 
jections. 113. 
Homer Clear of the imputation of a pu or meas 
conceit 


1 N. D Ex 


conceit here ; o which, the ancients indeed in | 
e e pe P. 4c 


ne, Seskion the Elrventh. * 
The ner paſſa in the ſixteenth "PIO 
dicated, is Patroclus's inſulti ſpeech over Ce- 
"bien, the chatioteer of E, whom he Had 
Eilled; both the raillery it contains and the length 
of it have been much blamed b eding Te 
tics, and ſo highly diſapp el y Mr. 
that out of the fix lines, of which 1 cone he | 
is for giving up five. l 
Hi pretence of Milten's copying this ſpeech, 
when he makes Satan in the) ſixth ok of Para- 
Jie loſt uſe ſarcaſtical puns on the diſploſion of 
his diabolical engiary, diſprovedt. 122. 
The word ub ed by Homer in one aſp 
© only on this occaſſon, not th various : ſo is cle 
of the imputation of a mean conceit ot pun. 123. 
Me. "Pope's © jection to the length © of this ſarcaſtical 
\ ſpeech refuted. WL } 
1 as well as the characters of his heroes, ſhe wn 
to Aare a foundation in the manners of the times. 


13438. 
Seton the Twelfth. 


The e ane attending the death of Patraclus, 
on his purſuing the enemy along the Trojan plain; 
Ain Apolld's dilarming, and Exphorbus's wound- 
ing him, and. .He#or's laſt of all killing him) 

though given yp by Mr. Pepe to the ws are 

herein fully vindicated. ö |. - 
Theſe circumſtances, attending. his death might 
cally happen, as ſhewn at large. 138, 139, 14. 
115 whole is. therefore to. be attribut: d to natural 
n * under ve will * Soom 143. 


J 1. Waise , SS 
A 44 So . rn, Seen 
„% „„ N 


N D EX 
e Thür tt nfo 


Ji he of the ſpeech? 'of Peha 
US 1h in the eighteenth book, —dLpybeic 8 nigger 


IN 


which Mr. ſays denn 5 TK 
2 thoſe W 5 ' 


author's mernory, and one of 
Which Horace ſpeaks of. PORE TON 

He objects to his foretelling un Abi 225 
come in bis armour : ben his mother Tbbetis 
had not yet brought him neu Amur from I 


can - but this difficulty is removed. 150. 
ja toda lng to be a ſip of his'own | 


ny 2 511 3B Nai 14:7 nag. 


eee ee eee Barre 
re 6s ap Sa in the twentieth bock 
between Achilles and Aucat. is. 
This Angle combat cenſured by Mr. Pipe ar too 
mall an action for ne 
for the gods to be ſpectators o., 139. 
Previouſly to anſwering theſe objections the loog 
ſpeeches of Achilles and A this 
are vindicated. bs _ 
Next the objections removed. of its being too ſmall 
an ation, from the conſideration of the high 


rank of the two Heroes, and their divine 2 
162. 


At 
His further obj jc&ion, that from the heat of a poet, 
De cools is the Jimplicity of : an hiſtorian, ; 2. | 


.  fwered. 

Contrary to this, Achilles [being dif ed af 

.. Killing Aneas by the intervention of the 10 2000 

ruſhes upon the whole Trojan and. enga- 
ges afreſh in'a general moſt ary 


made of the-Trojans by Achilles. 5 
The whole appears worthy to be incoduced by 


battle. TE 
Th poet's own account of the terrible havock 


| 


| Canin an account of the — ths. 
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INDEX 


—_—_ es, Sg. —and this Mr. Pope 


ſenſible f. £% P. 17 . © 
5 N Hier ue in, one nate y 
5 ral eee gat 174. 
of cruelty towards dying, and dead enc- 
2 2 | 

5 of ' the times — note at conelu 
2 e 15 46G 


jb 


; in 
the ;wenty. fin book, and of Fapiter's ; 
on and laug 


— 4 fr rm the dion 


Ele accoun 

es” Lone of which th 
m che harmo 

ap lg 


_, Cupiter's being well 


| Aocbiindes for from common dare 
of a like kind. 

The Titans en ent with the gods. 

Milton has alſo his battles of angel . 8 

Men' s combating and wounding 1 gods 1 905 


4 8 ſtranger notion, 3 this of the gods 


each other. wp} 
Thb uber d remove the wonder of the gods en- 


Wo each other, it is ſhewn. that the Greeks 
"Mn ; nate a ty to be of 
human forms, and to he ſame paſ- 
 fions and humours wi ai. uk 5 
The reaſon why Socrates was poiſoned for) 
too freely of the gods, and Ariftophanes, who ex- 

poſed them ſo greatly on nx eſcaped their 
3 fully aſſigned in. a fine note from 

| Rollir's Bell. ler „ 
Bur though t ny ugh them like men'in many 
_ reſpeds, yet "hey eftcem them immortal. + 


ES not the tr 3 
9 &c, bewn in a 
EE C 


| The ingonkiſt rr 
| e eee rom the e way of 


aro king und peaking in fuch cas. gen 
e mon ue by Homer nv popular 


202. 


The whole — of e of 237th, may 


de accounted for in a popular way only, without 
recurring to ſecond cauſes, and the jarring of the 
elements of this world. 20%. 


Te fable r e eee 
noble morality 

the Mad fully pointed out. > 210. 
He, was r happy in the uſe of the popular re- 


ligion of Greece in his poetry, that his gods haye | 


de nn 213. 

Though ſome have blamed the defects in be man- 

ners of r — all admired the 

grandeur of their figure and perſons. 213. 

Homer's poem the moſt authentic picture of the 

old world. | : "5 
Seftion the Sixteenth. 


; Thetis's advice to her ſon, of ſoftening his.cares and 


concern for the loſs of Patroclus by feaſting and 
love, conſidered. 218. 
The ancients rejected theſe verſes, and 4 1 
| thinks then right in { doing. E. 


in ſuch caſes. 200. 


Miegories eſtermed a great ſupport of e 
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1 5 5 accounts 55 NES 

"*. * comitnerees, and of Thetss's je phe to ef off + 

Plutarcb's five obſervation on thigwholepaſſ 226 

1 Pope ſhewn at ſaſt to come round himſelf, "un, 
CON RE a plauſible turn to the whole. 22 


+. Sefjon the Seventeenth . | ©; 


: Conliders leſſer objections again the a be- 


ing particular words and — mr 1; $2 


Mr. r. Pope's full n 18 


= 


Dr. Clarte's ſentiment 


230. 
"The pretended too pet uſe of rides in the 
Thad diſcuſſed and ſhewn groundleſs. 830. 
Monſieur Boiltau's opinion of them. 2 39. 
The objection, that he begins almoſt every. article in 
the catalague of the ſhips the /ame way, and ends 
perpetually with jai\ cya vne; imroviey anſwered. - 232, 
Macrobius s account hereof commended in prefer- 
ing the reiteratians of Homer's catalogue to the 

laboured variety of Virgil in the ſame caſe. 234. 
This particular recital of the ſhipo; and number of 
the auxiliaries, and whence they came, renders 
the whole poem, and the relations it contains, 


e . 1505 a3 


Section the Eighteenth "mw 
Contains a general panegyric on Homer, and fully 
ſets forth his ſuperior and moſt tranſcendent 
character in the poetic world. ee 
And ends with a fine encomium of him, com- 
pounded of the moſt ſhining parts of Horact's 
and —_— - themſelves. 246. 
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